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ANGLO-CATHOLICS AND ROMAN CATHOLICS 


RECENT meeting, at which, with a Cardinal 

presiding, several Anglicans agreed to talk over 
with Catholics possibilities of reconciliation between 
the Church of England and the Church of Rome, 
brought me the great honour of being asked to examine 
Bishop Gore’s pamphlet, Catholicism and Roman 
C atholicism, Three Addresses delivered in Grosvenor 
Chapel in Advent, 1922 (London, Mowbray, 1923). 
This pamphlet was chosen because it provides a basis 
for discussion by reason of its clearly defining the 
position of Anglicanism with regard both to the 
Church of Rome and Continental Protestantism, and 
also because it sets out with clearness and moderation 
the complaints brought against us. 

An Oxford man, and until recently Bishop of Ox- 
ford, but now living in London in order to devote 
himself exclusively to theology, Dr. Gore has a per- 
sonality which exercises great attraction in England.’ 
In Anglicanism we may distinguish a Right, a Left 
and a Centre Party; Dr. Gore belongs to the Right by 
the relative completeness of his dogmatic beliefs, by 
his ‘Catholicism’ (in the sense in which that term has 
been widely used in the Church of England since the 
Oxford movement), but he does not belong to the 
extreme Right whose taste for Roman practices is well 
known, and he has not failed on many occasions to 
say perfectly clearly that the path he is following does 
not lead to Rome.’ He says so again in the present 

1See F. J. Kinsman’s remembrance of him, Salve Mater 
(1920), pp. 30-32. It is needless to add that Mr. Kinsman, 
formerly Episcopalian Bishop of Delaware, United States, now 
belongs to the Church of Rome; his book, Salve Mater, is the 


story of his conversion. 
2 Cf. his Roman Catholic Claims, 11th ed. (1920). 
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pamphlet, the first sentence in which is devoted to an 
expression of regret that the second address treats 
only of the impossibility of admitting the Roman 
Church to be the whole Church. ‘It does not’ the 
author adds ‘at all represent the feeling towards the 
Roman Church which either I entertain myself or 
would wish others to entertain oz the whole. The 
subject ‘gave me no opportunity to speak of its great- 
ness and beauties and glories. I hope my Roman 
Catholic friends will remember this and forgive me’ 
(Preface). Dr. Gore may rest assured that his Roman 
Catholic friends will do him justice, and that the res- 
pect and sympathy which they entertain for him 
personally will ever accompany their criticism of ideas, 
the elevation and sincerity of which are manifest. 


I. 


By Catholicism is meant that way of regarding 
Christianity not merely as the doctrine of a salvation 
which is apprehended by individuals and assured by 
the inward working of the Spirit, but as a visible and 
organised Society. 

For Dr. Gore, the People of God is the Church’s 
predecessor; this conception is that of the parable of 
the husbandman (St. Mark xii, 1-12), in which the 

‘others’ to whom the owner gives his vineyard when 
he takes it from the wicked husbandmen, are, so Dr. 
Gore asserts, the Apostles.’ He is on surer ground 
when he says that the great saying of Jesus to Peter 
(St. Matt. xvi, 17-19) proves that ‘Our Lord, who 
shows elsewhere His profound sense of the need of 
a strong foundation for a spiritual fabric’ is ‘deter- 
mined to find it in men, not in documents,’ and marks 

*P. Lagrange, Evangile selon saint Marc (1911), p. 289: 
‘ The vineyard will be given to others, of whom we cannot say 


whether they represent the Apostles, as the new princes of Israel 
destined to judge the twelve tribes, or the Gentiles.’ 
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out Peter as ‘something on which He can build.’ 
Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will build my 
Church, ‘that is, my Israel—the Israel of the now 
acknowledged Messiah. And this Israel shall be, as 
the prophets always held, indestructible.’ Peter will 
one day be the steward of the divine household; Jesus 
makes this promise to him in the same terms as Isaiah 
announces to Eliacim (Is. xxii, 22) that the Lord will 
lay upon his shoulder the key of the House of David." 

I have only one thing to quarrel with in this excel- 
cent description of the birth of the visible Church, and 
that is that Dr. Gore supposes the Apostles to be in- 
vested by Our Lord with the same powers and the 
same office as Peter; Eliacim alone, as far as I know, 
is head of the house of King Ezechias.’ 

Apart from this, Dr. Gore is quite right in saying 
that ‘if you study the New Testament with fresh eyes 
you cannot doubt that there is, after Pentecost, no 
distinction at all between membership of Christ and 
membership of the Church.’ St. Paul, for instance, 
has nothing to suggest that there is a justifying faith 
outside of Baptism, and that Baptism is not baptism 
into Christ, and also into His body, the Church. There 
is no idea of discipleship without membership; the 


“It is curious to compare this account of Dr. Gore’s with 
F. Kattenbusch’s paper, Der Quellort der Kirchenidee, published 
in the Festgabe (1921) which Harnack’s friends dedicated to 
him for his seventieth birthday. Kattenbusch asks where the 
idea of the Church arose, and he connects it with the scene at 
Czsarea Philippi, when our Lord addresses to Peter the saying 
referred ta. Not only does Kattenbusch defend the authenticity 
of the saying, against Harnack who would see in it a Roman 
interpolation of the beginning of the second century, but more- 
over he finds in it Christ’s purpose of securing after His death, 
which He knows to be near, the cohesion and fidelity of the 
Apostles through the idea of a Church, and of a Church built 
on Peter. (Op. cit. p. 166.) 

5On the unique position of Peter among the Twelve, see 
Kattenbusch, pp. 167-168, an important note. 
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moment a man becomes a Christian, he is incorporated 
into a community, and is under the obligations that 
such an incorporation involves. A new covenant is 
established, not between God and individuals, but 
between God and a visible Church. 

There is another point of doctrine on which we are 
in full agreement with Dr. Gore. The unity of this 
visible Church is realised first of all in its faith, a 
faith common to all its members and derived from the 
Old Testament interpreted by the New, the latter 
again pre-supposing another authority, ‘the tradition,’ 
that is, the Apostles’ teaching and the ‘deposit’ they 
hand down. Secondly, this unity is realised by the 
Sacraments: Baptism (including Confirmation by the 
laying on of hands), Communion in the Body and 
Blood of Christ, and Penance, that is, the system of 
authoritative discipline, by which unworthy members 
are put out of communion, and are absolved and re- 
admitted when they have made satisfaction. The 
sacraments are the efficacious symbols of an inward 
and individual grace, but they are also social cere- 
monies, and they strengthen in the Church its char- 
acter of visible society. Thirdly, the Church is hier- 
archical: hierarchical in the person of the apostles 
and their helpers, hierarchical also in the person of the 
successors to whom, in different degrees, the apostles 
impart their ministry, and the sacrament of investiture 
is the laying on of hands. Membership of the Church 
means the holding of her faith, continuance in her 
societas sacramentorum, and submission to her hier- 
archy. 

The error of Protestantism consisted in regarding 
the Church merely as a societas sanctorum, a society 
independent of all external ordinances, and made up 
of saints whose sanctity is made visible by nothing here 
below. Such ideas, says Dr. Gore with emphasis and 
truth, are not scriptural. 
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While we agree with Dr. Gore on the foregoing 
points, we have to point out an omission. The Church 
which he describes is the local Church, the Church of 
Ephesus, of Antioch, or of Corinth—in each one its 
members saw the oneness of faith, the communio 
sacramentorum and the order of the hierarchy. But at 
the same time these local Churches were in reality 
united with one another; they shared in a unity which 
they all tormed together, a unity which was visible 
like them, and which constituted the thing that they 
called just by this very name of Catholicism. The 
Catholicism of the Churches of the Apostolic Age did 
not consist merely in their mutual charity, or in the 
different duties of hospitality, almsgiving, or even 
brotherly advice; it did not consist merely in the cir- 
culation of news from one Church to another, thanks 
to which, for instance, the faith of the Christians of 
Rome was spoken of in the whole world (Rom. i, 8); 
no, there existed between these Churches spread 
throughout the world a communion like to the com- 
munion which united together the members of each, 
and Catholicism before the appearance of the word 
itself (S. Ignatius of Antioch is the first to use it) was 
this communion of the Churches. ‘I believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church,’ runs the Creed, not the Holy 
Catholic Churches. 

And just as in each Church there existed an 
authority, so also it was reasonable and necessary that 
there should be one to superintend the communion of 
the Churches. Therein lies the interest of the Apostles’ 
decree addressed ‘to the brethren that are at Antioch, 
and in Syria and Cilicia’ (Acts xv, 22-29), or of ‘the 
solicitude for all the Churches’ (II Cor. xi, 28) which 
lay on St. Paul at least within the limits of his aposto- 
late—in all which we distinguish the first traces of an 
organisation of Catholic unity. 

The picture of Christianity in the Apostolic Age that 
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remains even with Dr. Gore’s omission, still enables 
him to say that the Protestant Reformation, in trying 
to establish what it thought a pure Church on a quite 
new basis, ‘violated fundamental principles of Catho- 
licism as it had been from the beginning.’ True, he 
hastens to affirm that it is impossible not to acknow- 
ledge in Protestantism fruits arising from the presence 
and activity in it of the Holy Spirit, and he asks for 
a recognition of the validity of the baptism of heretics, 
which we are hardly in a position to refuse. In his 
generosity he acknowledges the same reality of the 
fruits of the Spirit in the Society of Friends, which 
ignores Baptism. But he cannot help feeling that con- 
tinental Protestantism has proved a great deception; 
it has, he says, been a great disappointment, and since 
it lost faith in the infallible Book, it has shown an 
extraordinary degree of instability and weakness, and 
means continuous disruption. There is only one thing 
that Dr. Gore forgets, and that is that Protestantism, 
as we have it developed to-day, is quite aware of the 
changes it has undergone,‘ and it has no desire to be 
changed back again into any kind of Catholicism, not 
even the Catholicism Dr. Gore would suggest. For 
he proposes to Protestants, as the only suitable means 
for recovering primitive unity, that they should adopt 
the ‘Scriptural Catholicism’ of the Church of Eng- 
land, for ‘it has maintained the essential Catholic 
elements of the Creeds, the Sacraments, and the Apos- 
tolic Succession.’ Such is the conclusion of his third 
address, which aims at showing why Protestantism is 
excluded by his idea of the Church, and no other was 
to be expected. 

As regards the shortcomings and merits that he finds 
in his own Church, it would be ungracious of us to 
take advantage of the former, and we have no desire 

* See W. Bousset, The Faith of a Modern Protestant (1909), 
translated from the German by F. B. Low. 
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to discuss the latter; we merely note his admission 
that ‘there are amongst us individuals for whom the 
majestic order and unity of practice of the Roman 
Church, by contrast to our own disorders, exercise an 
almost irresistible fascination.’ It is no doubt in order 
to counteract this fascination that Dr. Gore devotes 
the whole of his second address to his complaints 
against the Roman Church. This is for us the prin- 
cipal part of his work, and one that merits, from the 
point of view of our own information, an attentive 
examination. 


II. 

I will begin by examining certain remarks of Dr. 
Gore’s which serve as an introduction to this second 
address. 

He writes that among the developments of the early 
Catholic Church the development of the Roman Church 
fills the largest place in history, and the note of that de- 
velopment is the note of Imperialism, the note which 
it carries over from the Roman Empire, to which in a 
remarkable way it succeeded. 

Dr. Gore is not the first to make out Roman Catho- 
licism to be the continuation of the Roman Empire.’ 
Certainly we are not going to deny that in the age- 
long action of the Roman Church there has been latent 
something of Ancient Rome’s genius for continuity 
and order, or that there may have been mingled in the 
devotion which the Churches of the ancient or bar- 
barian world showed to the Church of Rome, an affec- 
tion which was partly due to her being the Eternal 
City, or to her being Roman. These are things difficult 
to estimate, which, while they must be taken into 
account, must not be thought sufficient to explain 
everything. At the end of the fourth century Catho- 

7A theme beloved of Harnack—cf. for instance, What is 
Christianity (Eng. transl. p. 255.) 
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licism became the religion of the Roman Empire; she 
possessed a unity which was, it may be, co-extensive 
with the Roman Empire; but it was in another plane, 
and Dr. Gore would hardly maintain that the idea of 
unity in the Church is an idea borrowed from the 
political system of Rome. 

What is Imperialism? It is the policy of a state 
which, enjoying a de facto supremacy, strives to im- 
pose this supremacy more and more, in such a way as 
finally to do away with the autonomy of the rival 
states. I deny that what Dr. Gore calls signs of Im- 
perialism are really such at all. Thus, according to 
him, the Imperialism of the Roman Church is to be 
found, in one sense, in the Bull Unam Sanctam of 
Boniface VIII in 1302. He translates: ‘We declare, 
affirm, define and pronounce that it is altogether neces- 
sary for every human creature to be subject to the 
Roman Pontiff.’ Let us accept this translation. 

Dr. Gore would have done well to remind his 
readers that the submission Boniface VIII here claims 
he claims in virtue of the independence of the spiritual 
power, and of its supremacy over the temporal power, 
of the sacerdotium over the regnum, the spiritual power 
being exercised by the Roman Pontiff. The principle 
of the supremacy of the sacerdotium—putting aside 
the political applications which Popes and _ their 
canonists from the eleventh to the fourteenth century 
wished to make of it—is a principle which Roman 
Catholicism has ever defended and still defends, and 
would to God that every Church had defended it as 
firmly and as perseveringly.* But that principle is not 
Imperialism. 


* Dr. Gore is of the same opinion (p. 45) when he deplores 
the fact of the Church of England’s having merged its spiritual 
authority in that of the State and abandoned its liberty of action 
into the hands of the State, and of now finding itself, when the 
State has become impartial or indifferent in matters of religion, 
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The Imperialism of the Roman Church Dr. Gore 
finds, in another sense, in the definition of infallibility 
at the Vatican Council, where it is declared that ‘the 
definitions of the Roman Pontiff are irreformable of 
themselves and not by consent of the Church.’ ‘ This 
means,’ he says, ‘that the Roman Church is the whole 
Church and the infallible Church.’ And he adds: ‘I 
am not here to dispute the greatness or the glory of 
the Roman Church, but solely to show why we should 
entirely repudiate this its claim to be the whole Catho- 
lic Church and by itself the seat of infallibility.’” Here 
again there is no Imperialism. Besides, Dr. Gore is 
quite right in holding that the Roman Church is not 
the whole Catholic Church. For it is a point of elemen- 
tary theology that, on the supposition of the principle 
of the inerrancy of the Church, the subject of this 
infallibility is not only the Pope, but includes as well 
the bishops, whether scattered throughout the world or 
united in cecumenical council. For us Roman Catho- 
lics the prerogative peculiar to the Bishops of Rome 
does not do away with the prerogative of cecumenical 
councils. No doubt, through reaction against the 
errors of the Councils of Constance and Basle, and 
against the tendencies of the declaration by the French 
clergy in 1682, Roman theologians have insisted 
almost one-sidedly on the infallibility of the Pope; 
also the Constitution, Pastor Aeternus, of the Vatican 
Council, considers the Pope alone and defines only his 
powers, and barely mentions that the universal juris- 
diction which belongs to the Pope is far from being 
‘any prejudice to the ordinary and immediate powers 


a scene of undiscipline which would be discreditable to any 
society. Cf. Harnack, What is Christianity, p. 250: ‘ [The 
Roman Church] upheld the idea of religious and ecclesiastical 
independence in Western Europe in the face of tendencies to- 
wards State omnipotence in the spiritual domain . . . This we 
owe in the main to the Roman Church.’ 
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of episcopal jurisdiction.” But that doctrine is not 
thereby abolished which teaches the infallibility of the 
bishops scattered through the world and of cecumenical 
councils. Twice over the constitution Pastor Aeternus 
declares that its definitions are promulgated by the 
Pope ‘sacro approbante concilio, and it reminds us 
that the Roman Pontiffs have defined in the past only 
in cecumenical council, or after ascertaining the mind 
of the Church scattered throughout the world ‘con- 
vocatis ceecumenicis conciliis aut explorata Ecclesiae 
per orbem dispersae sententia. Perhaps Pope Pius 
XI’s plan of re-opening the yet unfinished Vatican 
Council is not generally known. 

These observations are introductory to Dr. Gore’s 
real thesis, the first argument of which I now proceed 
to examine. 


Il. 

It is this: ‘If you read the New Testament as a 
whole, you see that the idea of any official authority 
being given to Peter over and above what was given 
to al] the Apostles has no support at all.’ 

Dr. Gore here shows a radicalism which does not 
accord with his character and the usual moderation of 
his views. I could understand his making the most of 
the special difficulty we have in proving that the office 
exercised by Peter in the apostolic college is an office 
which could be and was destined to be inherited in 
the Church by the Bishop of Rome. But Peter’s own 
possession of this office no historian will deny who is 
not influenced by Protestant prejudice. In confirma- 
tion let it suffice to give Harnack’s words : ‘ Protestant 
exegetes are inclined to under-estimate the position of 
Peter among the apostles and in the primitive com- 

* There is here a seeming antagonism which I can find no- 


where well treated. See, however, D’Herbigny, Theologia de 
Keclesia, T. II (1921), p. 296. 
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munity. As early as the time of Jesus he stood at the 
head (of the apostles) as spokesman and primus, and 
as the Messianic line of thought does not admit of a 
primus among the Twelve, Peter’s pre-eminence must 
be based on his personal qualities and on their recog- 
nition by Jesus.’ That is really the least that can be 
said, and instead of a recognition Harnack would have 
done better to speak of a formal appointment by Jesus, 
but we may let that pass. Harnack goes on to say that 
‘the fact that Peter was the first to behold the Risen 
One safeguarded and strengthened this position, which 
was threatened, it may be, by that of James; but as 
regards the Gentile Christians remained unchanged 
.. . In the Palestinian circle, in which the Gospel of 
Matthew originates, it was reported that Jesus had 
expressly declared His intention of founding His 
Church on Peter; in the “ Johannine” circle it was re- 
ported that the Risen One had entrusted him with the 
leadership of His flock’; and no one denied that 
‘those who circulated these reports were thinking of a 
formal primacy of Peter in the cure of souls.’ Harnack 
adds that Peter was no longer alive when they made 
these statements about him—an affirmation open to 
several criticisms—and then makes an assertion which 
is a direct answer to Dr. Gore: ‘If the Pauline 
Epistles and other sources know nothing of such a 
Seelsorgeprimat (primacy in the cure of souls), they 
do not value the less highly Peter’s prestige and 
activity.’** 

There is still more to be said. A Catholic, Pére 
Prat, has brought out the fact that all Paul’s founda- 
tions were directly amenable to him, and that in truth 
on him alone lay the solicitude of all the Churches 


© A. Harnack, Entstehung und Entwickelung der Kirchen- 
verfassung (1910), p. 6. For the same view cf. C. Weizsacker, 
Das apostolische Zeitalter (1920), pp. 465-467. Kattenbusch, 


op. cit. p. 168. 
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(II Cor. xi, 28) established by him.” Neither at 
Corinth nor elsewhere does the apostle ‘allow that 
there is any authority capable of withstanding his.’” 
There at least we have an undeniable trait of the 
apostle’s character and method. But as a matter of 
fact, strongly as St. Paul expressed his will in this 
matter, the Churches founded by him did not comply 
with it; they welcomed other missionaries, and we 
know, for example, from the Epistle to the Galatians, 
how vigorously he sometimes found it necessary to 
oppose them. Now it happened that the Corinthian 
community welcomed Apollos; immediately the faith- 
ful were divided, some being for Paul, others for 
Apollos, and others again for Christ, which was their 
way of invoking a higher authority than Apollos or 
Paul. One other authority is invoked as well, Cephas. 
Notice the order in which Paul arranges them; he 
begins with himself and ends with Christ, with a pro- 
gression that is certainly intentional : ‘ For it hath been 
signified unto me by them that are of the house of 
Chloe that there are contentions among you. Now this 
I mean, that every one of you saith: I am of Paul; 
and I of Apollos; and I of Cephas; and I of Christ’ 
(I Cor. i, 12). Had the apostle Peter ever been to 
Corinth? Not up to that time.” Therefore, we may 
conclude, he is known there, and known as an authority 
ranked above Paul or Apollos, as an authority who 
has no superior on earth, since after Peter no one 
remains to appeal to but Christ. 

Paul, writing to the Corinthians, strives to bring 
home to them the fact that all, whether Paul, or Apol- 
los, or Cephas, are only the servants of the servants of 
God, and all, apostlés and faithful, are Christ’s as 
Christ is God’s (I Cor. iii, 21-23). He does not thereby 


"FF. Prat, Théologie de saint Paul, t. II (1912), p. 429. 
13 Thid., p. 432. 
19 Weizsacker, p. 275. 
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call in question the privilege Peter enjoys of having 
been the first to see the Risen Christ (xv, 5); he cer- 
tainly ranks Peter above the other apostles, above the 
‘Brethren of the Lord’ also (ix, 5).'* He has not a 
word calculated to lessen the authority he possesses 
in the eyes of the Corinthians who invoke him as the 
living authority. 


IV. 


Dr. Gore’s second argument against Roman Catho- 
licism is expressed thus : 


‘When I move out into Church History, I note very 
early that different Churches have different characteristics. 
So it is with the Greek-speaking Churches, the Syriac 
Church, the African Church, the Roman Church, the Celtic 
Church ; and, owing in part to these differences, even from 
early times you see that unity was maintained with diffi- 
culty. In the first days, however, incomparably the greatest 
debt of gratitude is due to the Greek-speaking Church. To 
it, in the main, we owe our theological terms and our un- 
derstanding of the New Testament. Then when the Afri- 
can Church and the Syriac Church pass out of existence, or 
out of sight, and the Celtic Church becomes Romanized, 
there remain only the great rivals, Rome and Constansti- 
nople. Their ambitions clash. Finally, there is schism— 
the responsibility for which appears to be divided about 
equally. We ask ourselves, “In becoming separated from 
the Roman See in 1054, did the Eastern Church abandon 
anything concerning the authority of Peter as persisting in 
the Roman Church which had been at any period part of 
its creed?’’ The answer is a decisive No. The Catholic 
Christianity of the Greeks had acknowledged no such dov- 
trine.’ 

Dr. Gore supports this argument by two proofs, the 
first of which is drawn from Mgr. Duchesne’s The 
Early History of the Church. It is clever to make 
use of a Roman Catholic historian’s testimony against 
Roman Catholicism, but does this testimony prove as 
much as Dr. Gore thinks it does? In this passage Mgr. 


4 Tbid., p. 276. 15 Eng. trans., Vol. II, p. 521. 
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Duchesne intended to explain the way in which the 
authority of the Christian prince came to have a place 
in Catholicism. In the fourth century, he says, the 
Christian religion became the religion of the Emperor, 
not merely in the sense that it was professed by him, 
but ‘in the sense that it was under his direction.’ And 
this development came about because ‘the Papacy, 
such as the West knew it later on, was still to be born.’ 

In other words, there was not, in the Church of the 
fourth century, ‘a central authority, recognised and 
active.’ 

Certainly it would be an anachronism to speak of 
the Papacy in treating of a time when the very word 
papatus was unknown—we need not look in the fourth 
century for a Cardinal Deusdedit and his Dictatus 
papae. But has one the right to say that there did not 
exist in Catholicism in the time of Theodosius a 
Church which was recognised and consulted as a regu- 
lating authority? Was not the Roman Church the 
Church to whose communion it was necessary to be- 
long in order to be sure of belonging to the Catholica? 
Was she not the only Church in the world which 
claimed to have the solicitude of all the Churches, 
the Church which thought she had the right to welcome 
bishops whom Eastern councils had deposed, to give 
a decision in their cases, and after finding them inno- 
cent to send them back again to the East confirmed in 
their office? Was she not the Church which, as in 
Saint Basil’s time, Eastern Christians asked to settle 
for them questions both of doctrine and of persons? 

Constantine’s policy at the end of his reign, fol- 
lowed by that of Constantius II and Valens, upset this 
normal procedure, and sought to impose on Catho- 
licism a Caesaropapism, against which the Catholicism 
of a Saint Athanasius or a Saint Hilary was a striking 
protest. This Caesaropapism was itself the product of 
Arianism seeking to revise the faith of Nicaea! To 
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that faith the East will return in the time of Theo- 
dosius, but never again will it get rid of that Caesaro- 
papism which, whether feeble or virulent, is destined 
to poison Greek Catholicism. 

Meanwhile, Western Catholicism was tightening the 
bonds which united it to Rome, while Saint Ambrose 
was giving it the doctrine of the independence and 
supremacy of the spiritual power. Greek Catholicism 
and Western Catholicism tended to become opposed 
both in mentality and in policy. The Roman Church 
realized the danger of this rupture, and henceforth 
was active with a view to strengthening unity by means 
of the primacy, which two things she well knew were 
part of Catholicism in the past. 

The passage from Duchesne’s Early History of the 
Church would have been all the better for being 
brought into harmony with certain chapters of his 
other book, The Churches Separated from Rome 
(1896). Dr. Gore might have read there, for instance, 
the following summary of the history of the Roman 
primacy in the first three centuries : 

‘ Thus, all the Churches throughout the known world, 
from Arabia, Osrhoene, and Cappadocia, to the extreme 
west, felt the incessant influence of Rome in every respect, 
whether as to faith, discipline, administration, ritual, or 
works of charity. She was, as St. Irenzus says, “ known 
everywhere and respected everywhere, and her guidance 
was universally accepted.’’ No competitor, no rival stands 
up against her, no one conceives the idea of being her 
equal. Later on there will be patriarchs and other 
local primates, whose first beginning can be but vaguely 
perceived during the course of the third century. Above 
these rising organisations, and above the whole body of 
isolated Churches, the Church of Rome rises in supreme 
majesty, the Church of Rome represented by the long 
series of her bishops, which ascends to the two chiefs 
of the Apostolic College; she knows herself to be, and is 
considered by all, the centre and the organ of unity.’™ 


16 Engl. trans. pp. 103-104. 
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Such had been the Roman primacy in the past. It 
disappears from sight amid the trials of the Dio- 
cletian persecution ; it is held in slight esteem by Con- 
stantine; but when the court bishops who gather round 
Constantius II declare their opposition to this primacy 
in the insolent letter addressed to Pope Julius in 340 
by Eusebius of Nicomedia and his Council of Antioch, 
Rome replies in the name of her own Council and 
vindicates the rights of the primacy, beginning with 
the right of receiving St. Athanasius’s appeal, and we 
have the famous letter of Pope Julius in which, Tille- 
mont remarks, truth is defended with a vigour worthy 
of the chief bishop. In face of such a letter, not to 
mention the Council of Sardica which, in 343, will do 
no more than confirm it, can it be said that an active 
primacy was unknown to the Church of the fourth 
century ?”’ 

Dr. Gore has another proof. Easterns, he says, 
when hard pressed and needing the help of Rome, did 
from time to time seek to conciliate the Pope by the 
use of phrases such as would please him; never, how- 
ever, was the Papacy, as the West knew it, recognised 
in the Eastern Church. For the great Greek councils 
consistently refused to recognise anything special in 
the Roman See, except an honorary precedency, which 
they ascribe to its position in the capital city of the 
Empire. 

We reply that the Easterns have always had a de- 
fective sense of the unity of the Church. They were 
dominated by the determination not to have the East 
subject to the West, a determination which it was 
generally to the interest of the Basileus to uphold. 
They too easily set points of dogmatic controversy 
above everything, and accepted schism with pitiful 
facility. ‘From the accession of Constantine to the 

17 See the whole of Chap. VIII in my book, La paix constan- 
tinienne et le catholicisme (1914). 
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empire of the East (323) until the seventh Gi cumenical 
Council (787)—that is to say, during a space of four 
hundred and sixty-four years—I count no less than 
two hundred and three years during which [the 
Eastern episcopate] . . . remained in schism, 7.e. out 
of communion with the Apostolic See.’* And if, as I 
imagine, Dr. Gore does not admit the lawfulness of 
the schism that was the outcome of Arianism, or of the 
schism resulting from Chrysostom’s condemnation, or 
of Acacius’s schism, or of that over the question of 
Monothelitism, or the question of images, what use 
can he make against Rome of these two hundred and 
three years in which the East set at naught the 
Church’s Catholicity? But, it will be said, granted that 
the East set too little value on Catholic communion— 
this alone would be a serious matter—at least the fact 
remains that its general councils refused to recognise 
in the Bishop of Rome any primacy except a primacy 
of the same order as the one they claimed for the 
Bishop of Constantinople. The reference is to the 
well-known story of the twenty-eighth canon of the 
Council of Chalcedon in 451, in which the See of Con- 
stantinople is granted the same primacy as the See of 
Rome, though second after Rome, seeing that Con- 
stantinople like Rome is a city honoured with the 
sovereignty. 

Can we therefore forget that this twenty-eighth 
canon was passed surreptitiously ; that the Pope, Saint 
Leo, protested with splendid energy against this same 
canon which conferred on the See of Constantinople 
an essentially political primacy, pretending at the same 
time that the primacy of the Apostolic See was of no 
other kind; that the Emperor Marcian, in order to 
reconcile Pope Leo and Anatolios, Bishop of Con- 
stantinople, and originator of the canon, promised the 
Pope that the Bishop would make all amends; that 


18 Duchesne, Churches separated from Rome, p. 109. 
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Leo, not content, pointed out to the Emperor that 
the thing that Anatolios had to do was to obey what 
were nothing less than the laws of the Church; that the 
Emperor induced Anatolios to submit, and that Ana- 
tolios at last wrote to Pope Leo that he had had noth- 
ing to do with the drawing up of the twenty-eighth 
canon, that his clerics who had proposed it and his 
bishops who had passed it were alone responsible for it, 
and that moreover the confirmation of all the acts of 
the Council of Chalcedon was reserved to the Pope, 
“cum et sic gestorum vis omnis et confirmatio auctori- 
tativestrae beatitudinis fuerit reservata’’? The Bishop 
of Constantinople thus threw over the twenty-eighth 
canon as Bossuet later was to throw over the declara- 
tion of 1682, and the final decision was left with Pope 
Leo. Is that what we are to call ‘an honorary pre- 
cedency’? 

In reality, the seventy years which separate the 
Council of Constantinople in 381 from the Council of 
Chalcedon are the years when the credit of the Apos- 
tolic See in the East is steadily rising. There are 
certain clearly marked stages. We have first of all 
St. John Chrysostom’s appeal to Rome and Pope 
Innocent’s action in response to that appeal, and the 
ultimate success of this action in spite of the resistance 
of Constantinople, Antioch and Alexandria. Twenty- 
five years afterwards we have Pope Celestine inter- 
vening in the East by the sentence pronounced at 
Rome on Nestorius, and the Pope obtaining, first from 
the Council of Ephesus, then from the Emperor Theo- 
dosius II, Nestorius’ condemnation, deposition and 
banishment, in spite of the tactless conduct of Cyril, 
the Bishop of Alexandria, whom he had made his 
representative, and in spite of John, the Bishop of 
Antioch’s obstruction. Twenty years later, we get the 
Council of Chalcedon, the understanding between S. 

19 Inter S. Leonis Epistul. CX XXII, 4. 
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Leo, Flavian of Constantinople, and the Emperor 
Marcian, the disowning of the Robber Council of 
Ephesus, the condemnation of Dioscurus, Bishop of 
Alexandria—which remains the culminating point in 
the recognition by the East of the Primacy of Rome, 
notwithstanding the proof that the aforesaid twenty- 
eighth canon at the same time affords of the change- 
ableness of the Greek bishops. After all out of more 
than five hundred bishops present at Chalcedon not 
more than one hundred and eighty-three passed it. 
As far as I can see, Dr. Gore takes no account of 
this very remarkable rise which gives to the relations 
between Rome and the East in the fourth and fifth 
centuries their true meaning. Theologians on our side 
take for granted that these relations were of a per- 
manent organised character, a supposition not in ac- 
cordance with the changing complexity of the facts. 
But Anglican theologians will not consider any facts 
but those that tell the other way; we find, for instance, 
F. W. Puller, in his very instructive book The Primi- 
tive Saints and the See of Rome (third ed. 1914) treat- 
ing at length of the schism of Antioch and the schism 
of Acacius, and saying not a word about Pope Inno- 
cent, Pope Celestine or Pope Leo. I am convinced 
that all the facts harmonize together if we admit a 
Roman primacy which, confronted with an Arian East, 
is content to wait; when the East is returning to the 
Creed of Nicaea, welcomes the friendly advances of 
S. Basil; faced with the injustice done to S. John 
Chrysostom, admits the East to communion with her 
only on uncompromising conditions; in the case of 
Nestorius gives a decision from which there is no 
appeal; and at Chalcedon sees acknowledged her 
claims to a primacy of teaching and jurisdiction. 
What the East admitted in 451 it did not admit either 
in 340, or in 381—that is undeniable; but what is 
recognised in 451, after being prepared for by the 
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preceding half-century, is recognised by an cecumeni- 
cal council, the Council of Chalcedon—that is a fact 
Dr. Gore must accept. 

At the opening session of the Council of Chalcedon, 
Pope Leo’s legate objects to Dioscurus taking his seat 
among the bishops. ‘We have,’ he announces, ‘in- 
structions (fraecepta) from the most holy and apos- 
tolic Bishop of Rome, who is the head of all the 
Churches, gui est caput omnium Ecclesiarum .. . 
Either Dioscurus must leave or we depart.’ Why do 
not the five hundred bishops present protest against 
such language? On the contrary, they acquiesce. At 
the end of the Council, which had followed the lines 
laid down by the Pope, they write to S. Leo a synodal 
letter in which they say that ‘he had been for all the 
interpreter of the voice of the blessed Peter, and that 
over the five hundred bishops that had been there he 
had ruled as the head rules the members.’ They ask 
for the Pope’s approval of the twenty-eighth canon : 
“We entreat you, honour our decision by your con- 
firmation, and as we have yielded to the head our 
agreement in what is good, so also may the head fulfil 
for the children what is fitting.’”° 

In the Declaratio fidei addressed in 1922 by the 
E.C.U. to the Patriarch of Constantinople, Dr. Gore 
and his friends profess that the supreme power (szm- 
mam potestatem) in the one, holy, Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church belongs to cecumenical councils.** Now 
here we have an cecumenical council declaring that it 
has taken as its rule of faith the faith of Pope Leo, 
and that it submits to him a canon to which his legates 
raise objections. With what deference the cecumenical 
council tempers its supremacy! In reality, the coun- 


2° Inter S. Leonis Epistul. XCVIII. 

*1 The Christian East, July, 1922, p. 62. It is but just to 
add that this Declaratio fidei was not well received by the 
Anglicans. See criticisms by Dr. Headlam, now Bishop of 
Gloucester, in a letter to the Guardian, July 14, 1922. 
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cil is supreme, but not without the Pope. That is the 
explanation of its deference, and not only the Bishop 
of Constantinople, but the Council itself confesses 
that with the Pope now remains the final decision. 

Perhaps Dr. Gore will say that this was a merely 
passing success. It was not, for if in 484 we get the 
schism of Acacius and the compact made by the Bishop 
of Constantinople, under the protection of his Em- 
peror, with the Monophysites of Alexandria and 
Antioch, in 515 we get the end of that schism and the 
formulary which Pope MHormisdas requires the 
Eastern Bishops to sign whom he receives back into 
communion. What do these Eastern bishops then 
profess? That the Catholic Faith has always been 
preserved intact in the Apostolic See (iz sede apos- 
tolica immaculata est semper catholica servata religio) ; 
that the only valid communion is communion with this 
same Apostolic See (sequentes in omnibus apostolicam 
sedem et praedicantes eius omnia constituta, spero ut 
in una communione vobiscum, quam sedes apostolica 
praedicat, esse merear, in qua est integra et verax 
christianae religionis soliditas); that whoever is not in 
communion with the Apostolic See is outside the com- 
munion of the Catholic Church, and has not the right 
to have his name mentioned in the Holy Mysteries.” 

We can now return to Dr. Gore’s question : ‘In becom- 
ing separated from the Roman See in 1054, did the 
Eastern Church abandon anything which had been at 
any period part of its creed?’ and we can reply Yes; 
Greek Catholicism then denied what it professed at the 
time of the Council of Chalcedon. 


V. 


A doubt may arise here, and it may be asked if the 
Council of Chalcedon did not show exceptional respect 
22C. Mirbt, Quellen sur Geschichte des Papsttums (1901), 


p- 71. 
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to the Apostolic See merely out of deference to what 
it knew to be the sentiments of the Emperor Marcian. 

The doubt disappears when we consider that even 
before the accession of Marcian (August, 450), at a 
time when Theodosius II was still reigning and when 
he was in the hands of the party of Eutyches, the 
Greek episcopate looked towards Rome and appealed 
from the Robber Council of Ephesus to the authority 
of the Apostolic See. Till recent years we had only 
Theodore, the Bishop of Cyrus’s famous letter of 
appeal to Rome; we now have those of Flavian, 
Bishop of Constantinople, and Eusebius, Bishop of 
Dorylaeum. Three bishops, Constantinople among 
them, deposed by a council in the East, appeal to 
Rome! 

The letter of the Bishop of Dorylaeum is a tribute 
to the Apostolic See which ‘from the beginning has 
made it its care and custom to defend those suffering 
injustice, to aid the victims of factions, and to raise up 
the downtrodden.’ For the Roman Church has ‘an 
upright sense and an unshaken faith in Our Lord 
Jesus Christ and a charity unfeigned towards all the 
brethren.’ ‘ These memorable words’ writes Harnack, 
‘are no mere flattery, and the fifth century is not the 
first to which they are applicable.’* 

Eusebius of Dorylaeum is not here making use of 
= such as would please S. Leo; Theodoret’s 
etter is much more open to suspicion of a desire to 
please. But after all is it not these preambles which 
are most important; the interest of Eusebius’s step 
lies in this, that it is a ‘libellus appellationis’—he 
petitions for the judgment of the Roman See, ‘vestrae 
sedis cognitionem poposci.’ Kneeling at his feet he 
implores Pope Leo to declare that the condemnation 
launched against him by the Council of Ephesus is 
null and void, and to restore to him the bishopric of 

*3 History of Dogma, Vol. II, p. 168 (Engl. trans.). 
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which he has been robbed. He attributes to Pope Leo 
a potestas able to quash the decision of an Eastern 
Council convoked by the Emperor and presided over 
by the Bishop of Alexandria. 

Rome will not hear of a case decided in Rome being 
taken to the East, but she is firm on the point that 
appeal can be made to the Apostolic See from a judg- 
ment delivered in the East, and the East many times 
made such appeals.* Wesee this point of law observed 
at the period of the Council of Chalcedon. It is only 
from Photius onwards that the thesis held good in the 
Byzantine Kirchenrechi that no intervention by the 
Pope was admissible in the East. Even then, be it 
observed, this thesis was not the doctrine of the party 
which had waged the campaign against the Icono- 
clasts, holding as it did that the Pope alone was 
capable of safeguarding the liberty of the Church 
against the despotism of the Basileus.” 

We can never hope to understand anything of the 
history of the Papacy, if we are determined to think of 
it as an institution which attained its full development 
in the early ages of the Church. Catholicism has in- 
cluded such different things as the regime Rome gave 
to the churches of her metropolitan province, and that 
which she gave to the churches of the vicariate of 
Thessalonica. Christian Africa, before the vandal 
invasion, was a confederation of Churches which were 
grouped around the Bishop of Carthage and recog- 
nized by Rome as being sai juris. Christian Egypt 
was a closer confederation, very strictly subject to the 
Bishop of Alexandria; Rome had to do only with him, 


24 See P. Bernardakis, ‘Les appels au Pape dans |’Eglise 
grecque jusqu’é Photius.’ Echos d’ Orient, 1903, pp. 30-42, 
118-126, 248-257. 

351. Bréhier: ‘Normal Relations between Rome and the 
Churches of the East before the Schism of the Eleventh Cen- 
tury.” Constructive Quarterly, 1916, p. 665. 
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and never, in the time of Athanasius or Cyril, did she 
intervene in the internal ecclesiastical government of 
Egypt. To the east of the Roman Empire, in the 
Kingdom of Persia, gathered round its Catholicos ex- 
isted a church apart, not suffering its affairs to be 
brought before the ‘Western Fathers,’ that is, the 
Bishop of Antioch and his council. Over the Catholica 
which she included in her horizon, Rome exercised her 
solicitude, and this sollicitudo implied a potestas which 
she exercised by a right of supervision and interven- 
tion but which generally she kept in reserve till its 
help was sought. 

But on the one hand, whoever in the Catholica was 
anxious to be in communion with the whole Church, 
knew that Rome was the Church to be in communion 
with in order to be certain of being in communion with 
all, and on Rome, therefore, communion depended. 
On the other hand, whoever wished to make certain 
of the authentic faith, knew that Rome who had re- 
ceived it from the apostles Peter and Paul, kept in 
surety that precious deposit; and Rome was therefore 
the standard of faith. 

If that is the essence of Roman Catholicism, Dr. 
Gore has not the right to distinguish between it and 
Catholicism pure and simple. 

Why tell us that we owe an exceptional debt of 
gratitude to Greek Catholicism for having given us 
the language of theological controversy? Controver- 
sies have not wrought the unity of the Church; the 
Catholicism of Rome, with its sense of order, com- 
munion and tradition, deserves our gratitude much 
more; and it is a great pity that the Greeks did not 
understand, or rather ceased one day to understand, 
that the Apostolic See offered them what they lacked 
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VI. 

I will not delay long over Dr. Gore’s third point. 
Autocracy is, he says, the Roman conception of 
Church government, and authority is now concentrated 
in the person of the Pope. ‘Our whole soul protests— 
this is not the kind of faith which I find in the New 
Testament [where] our faith in facts... . is always 
scrupulously made to rest upon the ground of adequate 
evidence by first-hand witnesses [and where] Our 
Lord gives the most awful warnings against reliance 
upon mere ecclesiastical authority. God will always 
be by His Spirit in the Church; but there is no security 
offered us that the Church authorities of the New 
Covenant may not go wrong, like the Church authori- 
ties of the Old Covenant . . . Our Lord, who is the 
supreme example of authority, showed himself strange- 
ly averse to the use of the merely dogmatic method. 
He plainly desired that every man should think for 
himself.’ These few sentences are sufficient to give 
an idea of Dr. Gore’s argument. 

In reading it, I thought again of those pages in his 
admirable book Belief in God (1921) in which he seeks 
to prove that the account of the Virgin Birth in S. 
Matthew is from Joseph, and the one in S. Luke from 
Mary, in order to get, instead of the authority of a 
sacred writer, the authority of a first-hand witness who 
would furnish ‘adequate evidence.’ Does Dr. Gore 
really think that faith in facts was, in the Apostolic 
age, acquired only by a critical enquiry of this kind, 
and that no one became a Christian by simply accept- 
ing the faith of the first believers, as was certainly the 
case of S. Paul? The Church from the first moment 
had that character of authority, and the man who 
claimed the right to think for himself went by the name 
of heretic, a name given him by S. Paul. 

Similarly, in hearing Dr. Gore denounce ‘reliance 
upon mere ecclesiastical authority,’ and recall, on this 
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point, the aversion the Gospel inspires us with for the 
Pharisees, I thought again of the pages in his book, 
Belief in Christ, (1922), which he devotes to the defi- 
nitions of the councils regarding the Person of Christ. 
In Dr. Gore’s view these purely negative definitions 
were necessary ; they are irreproachable in themselves, 
though they may be misused; and, after all, they 
authorize a ‘legitimate agnosticism.’ Much might be 
said on these ideas, which resemble those of modern- 
ism,** though not altogether the same; it is sufficient 
for our purpose to note the idea of authority which 
Dr. Gore, in last analysis, does not succeed in elimin- 
ating. 

The notion of authority is more apparent still in the 
Declaratio Fidei of the E.C.U. in 1922, which pro- 
fesses that the definitions of faith of the cecumenical 
councils are irreformable, and are perpetually binding 
on each and every Christian, and that if any Eastern 
theologian thinks that the Anglican Church has re- 
pudiated these definitions on any point, Anglicans 
reject any such repudiation, and adhere to the faith 
confirmed by these councils. The contradiction is 
obvious. 

Dr. Gore’s last point is that every autocratic 
authority inevitably becomes an unscrupulous author- 
ity, and such has been the fate of the Papacy. 

The definition of infallibility in 1870 is an instance, 
and, in support of this assertion, Dr. Gore quotes ten 
lines from Lord Acton referring to a tract of Dol- 
linger’s. This will hardly be thought a serious 
argument against a definition of whose terms both 
Acton and Déllinger were unaware at the time they 
wrote.” 


25 See L. de Grandmaison, ‘ Qu’est ce qu’un dogme?’ Bul- 
letin de litt. ecclésiastique, 1905, pp. 187-221. 

2*P. Thureau-Dangin, Newman Catholique (1912), pp. 202 
and 213. 
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Secondly, we have brought against us ‘the revolt of 
much of the best intelligence and morality of Europe 
. against the religious autocracy of Rome since the 
Renaissance,’ a revolt explained by the erecting of the 
persecution of heretics into an instrument oi the 
Christian religion. Clearly Dr. Gore has not forgotten 
Cranmer and Mary’s other victims. But what of 
Henry VIII’s victims and the beheading of Fisher? 
And what could a Nonconformist say in his turn? 

Thirdly, we are referred to the Church’s attitude 
towards Galileo, and, fourthly, to Rome’s present atti- 
tude towards Biblical science. 

Lastly, we are told that mediaeval theology obscured 
the real meaning of our Lord’s humanity. By such 
books as Ecce Homo and countless other teachers 
‘one of the most vital districts of Christian truth has 
been restored to us; but it has been restored to us 
wholly, or almost wholly, by writers alien to the 
Roman Church, and (he frankly adds) often alien to 
the Christian Creed.’ 

Assuredly Biblical and historical science among 
Anglicans has produced an extensive and valuable 
literature. Nevertheless, we wonder what has become 
of its doctrine of the Incarnation, or how many Modern 
Churchmen there are who profess no longer to be able 
to believe in Jesus Christ, ‘Deum verum de Deo 
vero’? Will not Dr. Gore, who complains that Roman 
Catholicism is a one-sided development, confess that 
his own Church is not free from that defect? It is 
true, at any rate, that he himself is one of the very few 
theologians she still has. And there is no doubt that 
we have among us more exegetes than the Church of 
England has theologians. 


* * . * * 

To conclude, let us not fear to express our regret 

that Roman Catholicism has, in the course of so many 
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centuries, suffered so many losses. How much richer 
and more attractive it would be if it still included the 
Africa of Augustine, so soon destroyed, the East which 
separated from it, and England that the Reformation 
lead astray. It has had to defend itself alone against 
schisms, alone against Protestantism, alone against 
Modernism. It has thus taken up an attitude of de- 
fence, concentration, and of severity, which its isola- 
tion forced on it. 

Is it God’s intention that it should renew its youth? 
It is possible such a thing might be brought about by 
its becoming more open in mind and heart, but equally 
well by the separated Churches, which up to now have 
shut themselves up distrustfully in their hereditary 
hostility, putting off their distrust. What is certain is 
that unity, for which apparently the separated 
Churches now long, is a miracle which will never be 
wrought without the Roman Church and apart from 
her. 

God alone works miracles, but we have St. Paul’s 
witness that we can be God’s fellow-workers (I Cor. iii, 
9). Let us be so then, in whatever station God calls us 
to give Him our humble help. If institutional unity 
is to be the last to be reached, spiritual unity may be 
near, and an examination like the present, if sincerely 
carried out, helps it on. St. Augustine has admirably 
said: ‘ Praecidendae unitatis nulla est justa neces- 
sitas’; if we show that objections made against the 
unity that the Church of Rome offers are groundless, 
we shall have removed some of the so-called ‘neces- 
sities’ which are still used to justify the old ruptures. 


PIERRE BATIFFOL. 


[We are indebted to Mgr. Batiffol and to the Editor af La 
Revue des Jeunes for kindly permitting us to present this 
translation to our readers.—Epiror. | 
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THE CHURCH IN SWEDEN 


ITH the possible exception of Norway and Fin- 
land there is no country in the civilized world 
so profoundly non-Catholic as Sweden. One talks 
vaguely of Holland and Sweden as both Protes- 
tant countries, but at least every third Dutchman 
is a Catholic, while there is not one among a 
thousand Swedes. Sweden has, in fact, a popula- 
tion of nearly six million souls, of whom not 
three thousand are Catholics. There are two little 
churches in Stockholm, one at Gottenburg, one at 
Malm, and there are lowly chapels in one or two of 
the smaller towns scattered at huge intervals about this 
enormous, sparsely populated country. In all there 
are not more than eight or nine Catholic places of wor- 
ship in Sweden, and there actually exist only two 
priests of Swedish birth. At Stockholm resides the 
Vicar Apostolic, who is a German, as are the majority 
of the priests in Sweden. Those at Gottenburg and 
Malm6 are, however, Dutch. One of the two Swedish 
priests, a zealous and energetic man and an excellent 
linguist, edits the one Swedish Catholic newspaper, a 
monthly periodical, Credo, which has excited the in- 
terest and obtained the blessing of Cardinal Bourne, 
a gracious message from whom was printed in its pages 
last Christmas. 

The Bishop’s church in Stockholm is situated in the 
Southern and smaller part of the town (Sddermalm) 
which is as far removed from the Northern part as Bir- 
kenhead is from Liverpool. It is a tiny red brick 
building and from outside bears a striking resemblance 
to a Primitive Methodist chapel. The Catholic Ency- 
clopedia describes its interior decorations as being 
‘tasteful.’ That is, perhaps, a matter of opinion, but 
at any rate the three altars are always adorned with 
beautiful flowers, and there is good music at High 
Mass on Sundays. The other church, that of Saint 
Eugenia, is also minute in size, and its only beauties 
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besides those which pious associations lend it, are the 
marble high altar, given by Pius IX., and a beautiful 
reproduction of Raphael’s ‘ Transfiguration,’ which 
serves as altar-piece. This church, which is older 
and, owing to its central position, more frequented 
than St. Erik’s, was built in the Thirties by the Catho- 
lic Queen Josephine, née Princess of Leuchtenburg, 
and wife of Oscar I., the second sovereign of the 
House of Bernadotte. This princess was thus the 
means of bringing back to the dark North the Faith 
which had been banished from it more than three hun- 
dred years before and for professing which another 
Swedish Queen, Christina, had been forced to relin- 
quish her earthly crown. That St. Eugenia’s is no 
longer adequate to its needs is shown by the fact that 
on Easter Sunday more than fifty members of the con- 
gregation were forced to remain standing in extreme 
discomfort throughout High Mass. For the Holy 
Week services also the church was filled to its utmost 
capacity, and if many of those present were not Catho- 
lics, surely that is but an argument the more for the 
building of a fine new church where there would be 
‘room for all who come’ and where the Catholic 
Liturgy could be celebrated in all its splendour. 

So far as I can discover, no serious proposal has yet 
been put forward for the construction of a new church 
in Stockholm. Yet surely it is one of the first neces- 
sities. No other European town of its size can be so 
destitute of Catholic churches: and the example of 
Copenhagen, with its ten to our two, puts the capital 
of Sweden to shame. Swedish Catholics are of course 
poor, and, perhaps, newly-escaped from direct perse- 
cution, they are as timid in the face of Protestant 
bigotry as were their English brethren in similar cir- 
cumstances a hundred years ago. Then there were 
but a few humble ‘mass-houses’ in London and in 
some of the chief towns, none in most country 
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places. Anyone who had prophesied to an English 
Catholic of 1820 the triumphs and glories of the 
Church in the coming century would have been 
laughed to scorn. The miraculous appearance of 
cathedrals, churches, abbeys, all over EF gland, has 
forced the average Englishman to take cognisance of 
us. The Church has, in fact, made herself felt in 
England. Now that is just what she has not yet done 
in Sweden. It is not the fault of the Swedes of to- 
day that their country is steeped in heresy. It is the 
fault, as you will, of their forefathers and especially 
of their Gustav Vasa: but it is also our fault, the fault 
of Catholics of other lands who have done so little to 
help our sister-nation to regain the Faith which she lost 
at the same time as we did. Would England ever 
have been converted from paganism had Pope 
Gregory been content with remarking that the Angles 
looked like angels and had he not sent his ‘Angel’ 
Augustine to bring them the Faith? Will Sweden 
ever be re-converted to Catholicism while her capital 
city can only offer a chapel so small that anxious en- 
quirers wishing to worship there on great festivals have 
to obtain tickets of entry? The extreme ignorance of 
Swedes with regard to things Catholic used, before 
he came to their country, to be a source of wonder to 
the present writer. It is so no longer. The wonder 
he feels now is that so little attempt should have been 
made by God’s husbandmen to sow this fruitful soil 
with the seeds of Catholic truth. 

Lutheranism here, as in Germany, has lost its hold 
on the people. Fonder of tradition than the German 
Evangelische Kirche, the Swedish Church, like the 
Anglican, retained an apparent hierarchy which 
usurped the old Catholic sees and claims Apostolic 
Succession. In this latter pretension it differs from 
the Churches of Denmark and Norway, but here 
as there everything possible was done by its founders 
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to root out the old faith, the Canon of the Mass 
being replaced by a sermon, though the whole ser- 
vice retained the name of ‘Hégmiassa.’ Chasubles 
are still worn by the Lutheran clergy, though they 
have so little liturgical sense that, on Lady Day, 
which, by the way, is a public holiday in Sweden, 
black vestments are worn in the metropolitan cathe- 
dral of Upsala. The bishops wear pectoral crosses 
of a peculiar Lutheran pattern, and the altars, as 
in Germany, are adorned with crucifixes and seven- 
branched candlesticks. The leading figure in ‘ Sven- 
ska Kyrkan’ to-day is Archbishop Séderblom, of 
Upsala, a brilliant scholar and an ambitious man 
with aspirations, it is believed, after the primacy of a 
United Protestant Church. This prelate’s appearance 
is quite startlingly unprelatical: his neat moustache, 
his Lloyd Georgian head of hair, his whole aggressive 
personality suggest the demogogue, the actor, any- 
thing but the archbishop. Under such guidance 
Christianity in Sweden has become a vague senti- 
mental philosophy rather than a definite, dogmatic 
religion. The inevitable decay and dissolution of 
Protestantism, the fate which overtakes all heresies, 
has occurred more quickly in this country than in 
England. Though the Swedish Church still has some 
hold on the country-folk, the townsfolk and the edu- 
cated classes would seem to be speedily relapsing 
into what one can only call neo-paganism, signs of 
which can be seen in the extreme frequency of divorce 
(for the most trifling causes), in the very high per- 
centage of illegitimate births and in the wild rush 
after gaiety, as well as in the empty churches. What 
then is to save Sweden and her really remarkable 
culture from the slough of materialism which threatens 
to engulf her? Catholicism is the only remedy, and 
no one of us will deny that the Swedes, robbed of 
their old faith, no longer deceived by the miserable 
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substitute they were given for it, should at least be 
given a chance of responding to the Church’s mes- 
sage. 

But the clergy in Sweden are so few in number 
that it is all they can do to supply the needs of their 
own little flock, and it is impossible for them to under- 
take any extensive propaganda-work as well. A dis- 
tinct type is that of the German priests who serve 
most of the churches in Sweden. Venerable, thick- 
set, bearded, the appearance of these men, grown 
grey in the service of their Lord, recalls pictures of 
the apostles preaching in the catacombs. They speak 
fluent Swedish, but their accent betrays their German 
origin to their hearers as clearly as that of Simon 
Peter betrayed his Galilean race to the High Priest’s 
servant-maid. To understand how Swedish Catholics 
feel about this, in spite of their veneration for the 
priests personally, we have only to imagine ourselves 
obliged in England to receive all our religious minis- 
trations from foreigners speaking with, say, a strong 
French accent. Till there are enough Swedish priests 
available, foreign clergy are obviously a plain if pain- 
ful necessity; but it is a little hard to understand 
why these foreigners need always be Germans or 
Dutchmen. A legend was spread through England 
during the war to the effect that Sweden was entirely 
German in sympathy, but this is not, as a matter of 
fact, the case. It is true that the army officers, trained 
as they are on the Prussian model, were inclined to 
favour our late enemies, as also were the court and 
much of the aristocracy; and it is also true that deep 
sympathy is felt for the Germans nowsin the hour 
of their humiliation, and this by all classes. But the 
Swedes on the whole have always preferred the Eng- 
lish. German red tape and officialdom are naturally 
abhorrent to a people whose gentle, easy-going nature 
is more akin to that of the English. 
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This being so, why should not an English venture 
be made for the conversion of Sweden? The approval 
of the Holy See, of the German Catholic authorities 
and of such an eminent Swedish Catholic layman as 
the Papal Marquis Lagergren, would surely not be 
hard to obtain if only some English priests could be 
found, ready to emulate the example of missionaries 
like Sigfrid and Eskil, who long ago crossed the 
North Sea to convert Scandinavia. It was said of 
Nicholas Brakespere, the first Papal Legate to 
Sweden, that no foreigner ever had such an influence 
as he over the men of this country. He promised, on 
leaving it, that he would always be ‘the Northmen’s 
friend,’ and so well did he keep his word that men 
who went to Rome when he was Pope said that he 
was never so busied with weighty affairs that he could 
not find time to speak with the Scandinavians who 
came to visit him. Poor ‘Northmen’! they are in 
sore need to-day of a new Nicholas Brakespere. 

Even one or two priests with a real hunger for souls 
could do wonders to-day in Sweden. What might not 
be the effect of an English Catholic Mission in Up- 
sala, the Swedish Oxford and Canterbury in one? 
There, under the shadow of the great once-Catholic 
cathedral, where still reposes the body of Saint Erik, 
the kingly patron of their land, thousands of young 
Swedes are being educated in utter and_ complete 
ignorance of the faith so dear to him. They are indeed 
cut off from Catholicism far more effectively than if 
they were in China or in Ceylon. Mass has not been 
said in Upsala, that old centre of Catholic learning, 
for nearly four hundred years. Would not ‘the 
Northmen’s Friend,’ the only English Pope, desire 
his countrymen to be the first to say it there again 
and to preach the glorious Truth to the forgotten youth 
of Sweden? The only other Swedish University is 
that of Lund, a cathedral-town in the southernmost 
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province of Sweden, Scania, the home of a quicker- 
witted, merrier race, who resemble the Danes in char- 
acter and who would perhaps therefore be especially 
amenable to the sweet reasonableness of the Church’s 
doctrine. That, however, remains to be seen, for, as 
yet, no serious attempt has been made to convert the 
Swedes of the north or the south or the centre. 

To sum up, then, a great Catholic missionary 
effort is what Sweden needs; and the preliminaries to 
this should be the influx of a great many more priests, 
especially British, into Sweden; the building of a 
great Catholic church in Stockholm; and the estab- 
lishment of missions in the two University towns. For 
the latter purpose an intimate knowledge of Swedish, 
though desirable, would not be essential, as most of 
the University students have a good knowledge of 
the English language. Once a beginning of this kind 
had been made, we could hope for a considerable in- 
crease in the numbers of Catholics in Sweden, and 
gradually enough Swedish priests would be found to 
serve the needs of their countrymen, and enough 
Cathoiic laymen to secure the repeal of the remaining 
penal laws, such as that proscribing the religious 
orders. There is no reason why a change should not 
take place in Sweden during the coming century as 
remarkable as that which has taken place in England 
during the last. And if the return of the faith to Eng- 
land has been largely due to Irish endeavour, why 
should not the conversion of Sweden be the work of 
Englishmen? Surely, without abandoning our mis- 
sionary ventures in lands further afield, we ought to 
have money and men to spare for the rescue from 
error and despair of these men of our own blood, 
these who have been our fellows in misfortune, these 
who are still lying crushed beneath the yoke of that 
pseudo-Reformation from which we at last are break- 
ing free. Epmunp LANGTON. 
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NDER the heading, ‘A Wonderful Demonstra- 

tion,’ the Exglish Churchman for April 19 gives 
an account of a meeting held at the Albert Hall nine 
days previously, announced as a ‘Great Protestant 
Appeal against the proposed Royal Visit to the Pope 
and to demand the withdrawal of the Envoy to the 
Vatican.’ The gathering ‘was a magnificent one.’ 

‘It was an inspiration to look upon that great sea of 
faces and to hear the stirring cries of ten thousand voices 
as they manifested their eager desire for the unequivocal 
preservation of the principles of freedom secured to this 
Protestant realm. . . People were only waiting and long- 


ing for a suitable opportunity of demonstrating the thoughts 
that were burning within them’: 


and according to another authority, the Protestant 
Woman, the announcement of the royal visit ‘has 
stirred them to their depths.’ 

Judging from the speech of Mr. Kensit, the Secre- 
tary of the United Protestant Council who organised 
the demonstration, the stirring was highly successful. 
All the Orange Lodges of Great Britain and Ireland 
sent messages of support; and although the old 
Orange threat to kick the King’s crown into the Boyne 
was not repeated, the Grand Orange Lodge of Scot- 
land 

‘ pointed out respectfully that the King should remember 
that he holds his crown by virtue of being a Protestant ’ 
and that 
‘thousands of loyal Orangemen and Orangewomen will 
be forced, if this ongoing is continued, to reconsider their 
position in that respect.’ 

One would have thought that a matter which had 
stirred Protestants to their depths and elicited ‘the 
prayers and longings of millions of loyal hearts’ would 
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have attracted the support of more than one peer; but 
a notable feature of Protestant meetings is the poverty 
of the platform in men of position and ability. Mr. 
Kensit, indeed, announced that he had received 
‘numerous letters of apology from a number of peers 
and members of the House of Commons’; but Lord 
Gisborough alone represented the peerage. His Lord- 
ship is President of the Church Association, and, 
apparently in that capacity, lately heckled the ex-Lord 
Chancellor as to an appointment he had made to a 
living in his gift, receiving in reply a trenchant answer 
which might be summarised as, ‘Mind your own busi- 
ness.’ Lord Gisborough was far from adopting the 
tone of the Orangemen: ‘had the meeting been a 
protest meeting, he would not be standing on that 
platform; it was not that, but an earnest, sincere and 
humble appeal to His Majesty.’ So sanguine was he 
of the result that he ended his speech (in whose some- 
what devious course he said that Ritualism had ‘almost 
captured the Church of England’) by expressing his 
belief that ‘the object of our meeting will be achieved, 
and that the visit against which we are appealing will 
be given up.’ 

The Anglican clergy were even less to the fore than 
is usual at such gatherings, the most distinguished 
being Prebendary Gough, Vicar of Brompton, in 
whose parish the Albert Hall is situated. His speech, 
like that of Lord Gisborough, was somewhat in- 
coherent; this may be accounted for by the fact that 
‘his pockets were filled with letters’ telling him what 
he ought or ought not to say, with some ‘expressing 
the profoundest astonishment that he should be on 
that platform.’ It was largely negative, and even de- 
precatory; he ‘should certainly not use stronger lan- 
guage than a great many good loyal British Roman 
Catholics themselves used during the war.’ There was 
undoubtedly much ‘language’ used by Catholics, as 
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by others, during the war, but it can hardly have re- 
lated to the King’s visit to the Pope. He objected to 
what he considered to be ‘the attitude of the Roman 
authorities during the war,’ but was ‘bound to say’ 
that others were as bad, and proceeded to denounce 
‘many bishops of our own Church.’ Altogether the 
Prebendary can hardly be considered to have been a 
success. 

Any shortcomings in the matter of strong language 
were amply supplied by the succeeding speaker, the 
Rev. H. Tydeman Chilvers, Pastor of the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, who had also ‘received many messages,’ 
‘the first of which suggested that it was a pity he had 
nothing better to do than to waste his time at a meeting 
like that.’ His speech ‘stirred the enthusiasm of the 
audience into a flame,’ and no wonder, for in it he 
incorporated ‘the great excommunication order that 
went from the Vatican only fifty years ago against 
King Victor Emmanuel,’ and asked, ‘Shall we allow 
our beloved Majesties to visit the representative of a 
Church of that order (sic) and of such antecedents?’ 
answering his question by saying, ‘in your name and 
in the name of this great nation. No! a thousand 
times No!’ It is needless to say that ‘the supposed’ 
excommunication, which the FEuxglish Churchman 
prints in full, is grotesque and impossible; although 
mediaeval formulas were extravagant enough, they are 
not in use now. But Mr. Chilvers knew his audience, 
and ‘when he resumed his seat there was a storm of 
applause,’ a somewhat ambiguous remark which is ex- 
plained as indicating ‘whole-hearted endorsement of 
his vigorous views.’ 

A telegram having been sent to the King praying 
him to forgo his projected visit to the Pope, the 
meeting settled down to consider the resolution which 
called on the Government ‘immediately to withdraw 
the British Envoy to the Vatican.’ It might have been 
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thought that the limits of absurdity had been reached 
by the suggestion that a royal visit, for which arrange- 
ments had been made and officially announced, should 
or could be cancelled at the suggestion of a meeting in 
the Albert Hall; but those limits were over-passed 
by the request for the withdrawal of the Envoy. The 
former at least referred to an act in the future; where- 
as the Prime Minister in the House of Commons, in 
answer to questions asking him whether it was intended 
that the mission to the Vatican should be permanent 
and how long such representation was to be con- 
tinued, replied, ‘His Majesty’s Government have no 
intention of recalling the mission to the Vatican’; and 
this decision cannot have been unknown to the mem- 
bers of the United Protestant Council, for it is pub- 
lished in the Protestant Alliance Magazine for April. 
Yet the resolution—which was proposed by Sir Robert 
Kennedy in a speech in which he accused the Foreign 
Office of ‘subterfuges unworthy of honourable men,’ 
and seconded by the Rev. William Main, who pro- 
posed that the withdrawal should be made a test ques- 
tion at the next General Election, as it ‘strikes at the 
vitals of our national life’—‘ was carried unanimously 
and with the utmost enthusiasm’: and Lord Gis- 
borough, writing to the Prime Minister, says that ‘the 
feeling is growing intense throughout the country that 
it is time to terminate the mission’ ! 

We are assured that the meeting ‘achieved a splen- 
did success,’ yet it is difficult to see on what ground 
this conclusion is based. It was organised for two 
purposes: the preventing the Royal Visit to the Pope 
and the recall of the Envoy to the Vatican. It has 
succeeded in obtaining a public official statement that 
the Envoy will be retained; as to the former, it is 
sufficient to quote the following from the official re- 
port of the proceedings of the House of Commons 
for April 2oth: 
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Mr. Pennefather asked the Prime Minister if his atten- 
tion had been called to a great meeting of Protestants at 
the Royal Albert Hall on the roth inst., and to the resolu- 
tions passed there, and, if so, whether any action can be 
taken in the sense desired by that and similar meetings 
which have been held in other places. 

The Prime Minister, in a written reply, said :-— 

‘ The answer to the first part of the question is in the 
affirmative, and his Majesty’s Government are clearly of 
opinion that, in view of the large number of Roman Catho- 
lics in the British Empire, it is obviously the duty of His 
Majesty when in Rome to follow the example twice set by 
His late Majesty King Edward VII, and pay a visit of 
courtesy to the Pope.’ 


The use of the word ‘duty’ should be noted. If these 
be successes, what are failures like? Whether success 
or failure, the result can hardly have been unantici- 
pated by those who remember the excitement that has 
been aroused from time to time in connection with the 
Coronation Oath, and culminated at the time of King 
George’s accession—when the offensive sentence was 
withdrawn. The pumped-up Protestant excitement 
then reached a height to which the present agitation 
has never attained; Mr. Kensit then, as now, keenly 
appreciative of the financial value of a Protestant 
stunt, warned the country that the declaration was ‘the 
last remaining safeguard that ensured a Protestant 
being on the throne,’ and that ‘the whole Protestant 
spirit of Europe’ was against the withdrawal; the end 
of the British Empire and of the United Kingdom 
was prophesied ; ‘Our Protestant Throne’ was ‘in dan- 
ger’! Every Protestant society, reputable or other- 
wise, swelled the chorus of protest. Yet the Bill for 
the removal of the Declaration was passed in the 
Lords without a division, and in the Commons by 412 
votes to 84: and the Empire and the Protestant suc- 
cession remain unimpaired. 

The United Protestant Council, which organised the 
Albert Hall meeting, and of which Mr. Kensit is 
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Secretary, consists of those societies that have arro- 
gated to themselves the title of Protestant, of whom 
the Church Association, the Protestant Truth Society 
and the Protestant Alliance are the leading represen- 
tatives. Somebody once said that the one point upon 
which all religions agree, and which might therefore 
be taken as the fundamental basis of reunion, was the 
necessity of having acollection; these Protestant bodies 
are united in their hatred of the Catholic Church and 
of anything that approaches to it. They are alike in 
the absence from their number of men of position or 
intellectual power—the Church Association, which one 
is rather surprised to find in this galley (but Protes- 
tantism makes one acquainted with strange bed-fel- 
lows) is exceptional in its possession of representatives 
of the former class—and in the futility of their efforts 
to check or control the advance of Catholicism or of 
Anglicanism. Notable also is the poverty, both as to 
quantity and quality, of their literary output, whether 
in pamphlets or periodicals, which reaches its low- 
water mark in Mr. Kensit’s Churchman’s Magazine 
and the Protestant Alliance Magazine. In a certain 
sense the ‘collection,’ to which I have already referred, 
is the actual basis of all the organisations I have 
named ; if their advertisements are to be believed, they 
are continually in a state bordering on collapse, from 
which they can only be saved by frequent and gener- 
ous donations. I have dealt with this aspect else- 
where;? but the call of the ‘two daughters of the 
horse-leech,’ in whom I fancifully perceive indicated 
the Protestant Truth Society and the Wickliffe 
Preachers, to whom Mr. Kensit stands iz loco parentis, 
is as loud and insistent as it was thirteen years ago, 
and the ‘three that are never satisfied ’—obviously the 


* See Children of the Horse-leech (Month, September, 1910), 
and Protestant Mendicancy and the War (Month, October, 
1914). 
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Protestant Reformation Society, the Church Associa- 
tion and the Protestant Alliance—still ‘say not it is 
enough.’ How Protestant journalism and its readers 
are regarded by the publishing world is sufficiently 
indicated by the advertisement columns of its organs, 
from which the announcements of leading publishers 
are conspicuously absent; the Exglish Churchman, it 
would seem, is mainly supported by the appeals to 
which reference has been made, on the well-known 
principle of folk who subsist by taking in each other’s 
washing. 

The most striking evidence of the failure of Pro- 
testantism and the success of Anglicanism may be ob- 
tained at the nearest railway bookstall by the expendi- 
ture of twopence on the Church Times and a like sum 
on the English Churchman. The latter is in its eighty- 
first year, the former has lately kept its jubilee; there 
is no better way of contrasting the intellectual stan- 
dard and even the financial prosperity of the two 
opposing forces. When one remembers that at the 
time the Exglish Churchman was started the views 
it advocated were dominant in the Church of Eng- 
land, and that the Anglican movement at its inception 
was opposed by the whole Protestant hierarchy, the 
present position, when many of their number allow 
the reservation of the Sacrament and are prepared to 
revise the Book of Common Prayer in a Catholic 
direction, seems almost incredible. Were it not for its 
unpleasantly commercial attitude, there would be 
something pathetic in the futile efforts of the Protes- 
tant Societies to galvanise into some semblance of life 
a body which has long been moribund. 

This sketch may fitly conclude with a brief sum- 
mary of the proceedings at the Annual Meeting of the 
Church Association on April 30th, which may indeed 
be regarded as a supplement to the Albert Hall gather- 
ing. Lord Gisborough, as President of the Associa- 
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tion, occupied the chair, and at once made it clear that 
he was by no means satisfied with the way in which 
that ‘magnificent assembly’ had been treated by the 
press. His Lordship’s complaint was of a two-fold 
character; the meeting had either been ignored, or 
treated disrespectfully. There had been an unmis- 
takable conspiracy of silence, and in that conspiracy 
there was danger; by it it was hoped to hoodwink and 
blind the people. Telegrams were sent to the meeting 
from almost every colony, and did the Times say a 
word about them? (‘Shame!’) And not only the 
Times, but the whole daily press had taken part in 
the conspiracy. 

So far as the general attitude is concerned, the 
charge is undoubtedly well founded; the daily press, 
as Mr. Chesterton pointed out years ago, when a simi- 
lar accusation was formulated, only reports things that 
interest its readers, and as has been already noted, the 
‘platform’ of the Albert Hall meeting was not (pace 
Lord Gisborough) such as to attract notice. The £xg- 
lish Churchman took a different view, and one more 
difficult to reconcile with facts: ‘The press notices,’ 
it said, ‘have shown that the influence [of faithful 
Protestants | cannot be ignored, or their efforts treated 
with contempt.’ 77uth (April 27th), however, supports 
Lord Gisborough’s assertion, having ‘searched the 
daily papers in vain for a report of the proceedings,’ 
and points out ‘the cold fact that, in the judgment of 
experts, “No Popery” is not to-day “what the public 
wants.”’ 

But the 7imes had sinned more deeply by commis- 
sion than by omission. It published a leading article 
(April 21st), which pointed out the reasonableness 
of the royal visit on every ground, and referred in 
somewhat scathing terms to the ‘small but noisy 
group’ which had ‘actually forwarded a resolution of 
protest to His Majesty’; ‘it is hard,’ says the Times, 
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‘to imagine conduct more foolish or in worse taste . . 
it is hard to speak of such contentions with gravity.’ 
It is not wonderful that Lord Gisborough found this 
outspol enness even more displeasing than silence; at 
the Association meeting he did not fail to say what he 
thought of the 7imes article, and the Times—pos- 
sibly stung by the accusation of criminal silence, but 
more probably with the view of enabling folk to judge 
of the value of his Lordship’s utterances, cruelly re- 
ports them at length: 

‘He did not hesitate to say that a more scurrilous 
article (than that on the Albert Hall meeting) could not be 
found worded in the same way in any halfpenny rag in a 
wayside town. Incidentally the article had done the Church 
Association a lot of good. If the Times had taken a broad, 
sensible and honest point of view, it would not have been 
so bad. He suggested that the article was the inspiration 
of a Jesuit.’ 


Yes, he really did, for I heard him, hardly believ- 
ing my ears; and the amusing thing is that Truth 
(April 27th) anticipated a similar explanation of the 
‘conspiracy of silence,’ while expressing its own view 
of ‘the kind of Protestantism which emits its protests 
in this way and seems to be still living in the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century. It presents to the world a sad 
case of arrested development. /7 will probably see in 
the indifference of the daily papers to its Albert Hall 
demonstration a fearful sign of the influence of the 
Jesuits in Fleet Street.’ 

The meeting subsequently resolved itself into an 
attack on the proposed revision of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, which is evidently to be the next Pro- 
testant stunt; but before this, Mr. Pennefather—whose 
question in the House which elicited the Government’s 
view as to the King’s ‘duty’ has already been quoted 
—felt it necessary to apologise for the ‘rather meek 
and mild form’ in which his question was framed.’ 
He had made it ‘a great deal stronger’—so strong, 
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in fact, that the Clerk at the Table declined it, and 
the Speaker supported the refusal. It can hardly be 
said that Mr. Pennefather’s speech expressed the 
loyalty for which Protestantism claims as specially its 
own; lest I should misrepresent him, I prefer to quote 
from the Axglish Churchman rather than to trust to 
my memory : 


‘ Personally, he wished there were to be no visit of any 
kind, official or unofficial, and he hoped that something 
might happen even yet to cause that the visit should not 
take place.’ 


But nothing did; and now as I write comes the 
evening paper announcing that the visit has taken 
place, and that ‘for nearly half an hour the King and 
Queen were in conversation with the Pope in his 
private parlour in the Vatican’! 

In one respect, however, the Albert Hall meeting 
was a success; ‘the collection reached generous pro- 
portions and was in excess of the estimate of the or- 
ganisers. So Mr. Kensit and his friends have reason 
for satisfaction, and the appeal of the daughters of the 
horse-leech has not been in vain. 


JAMEs BRITTEN. 
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THE EXPLORATION OF CARTHAGE 


ARTHAGE should be a name to conjure with. 
C Yet ‘delenda est Carthago’ has received more 
than literal fulfilment. Even the Punic wars of which 
we heard so much as schoolboys have faded from 
men’s memories, and perhaps few of us would care to 
have to date them from memory. 

Some few weeks ago there appeared in the papers 
a notice to the effect that a Franco-American archaeo- 
logical expedition was being fitted out for the fuller 
excavation of the great city of Hannibal and Scipio, 
of Tertullian, Cyprian and Augustine, ‘celsa Car- 
thago,’ ‘civitas ampla et illustris.’ One newspaper 
report before us speaks of the ‘ruins of Carthage 
which have for so long been at the mercy of casual 
souvenir-hunters, speculative builders and Arab 
tribesmen.’ It might be gathered from this that little 
or no systematic excavation of the site had been car- 
tied out of late. Archzologists, of course, know 
better. They are well aware of the wonderful work 
done by Pére Delattre who for many years has toiled 
among the ruins, and who, despite scanty funds and 
little support, has enriched our knowledge as well as 
the museums of Carthage. It would be idle to sum- 
marise his work here.’ Suffice it to say that he has 
laid bare various Punic cemeteries, which have af- 
forded us a glimpse of early Phoenician civilisation 


* So important—and, alas, so scattered—are Pére Delattre’s 
archeological publications that even so far back as 1895 M. le 
Marquis d’Anselme de Puisaye published an Etude sur les 
diverses publications du R. P. Delattre, Paris, Leroux. See, 
too, the Chronique archéologique africaine in the Revue afri- 
caine, 1893 and the following years, 
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The Exploration of Carthage 


such as would never else have been suspected.” He 
has also done much to extend our knowledge of 
Christian Carthage. Now, it is of Christian Carthage 
that we want to learn more. An archzologist, per- 
haps inevitably, wants to get back as far as he can; it 
is a human instinct. But we should like to urge the 
present expedition to concentrate its efforts on Chris- 
tian rather than Punic Carthage. 

We fancy few people at the present time realise 
what a mighty city was Christian Carthage. M. Babe- 
lon states, though we know not on what authority, that 
it contained half a million inhabitants.° There can 
be no question that, until the Vandal occupation in 
A.D. 432 and the subsequent Byzantine domination, 
Carthage ranked next to Rome in every possible 
sense. Pope St. Leo IX made eloquent allusion to 
this when he wrote that after the Roman Pontiff, the 
chief Archbishop and the supreme Metropolitan of all 
Africa is unquestionably the Bishop of Carthage . . . 
That position he will hold to the end of time, so long, 
that is, as the Name of Our Lord Jesus Christ is there 
invoked, whether Carthage lie deserted or whether it 
rise again in its glory.* In St. Augustine’s day there 
were at least twenty-two basilicas in the city and their 
names have come down to us. We need only instance 

2 The best summary, with admirable illustrations, of these 
Punic discoveries will be found in Miss Mabel Moore’s Carthage 
of the Phoenicians, 1905. The various cemeteries unearthed 
are apparently portions of one and the same vast place of inter- 
ment which stretched from Dermech (the Arabic equivalent of 
the Roman ‘ Thermae ’) up to the hill of St. Louis. But they 
fall into three sections: the necropolis of Douimes which is the 
oldest and markedly Egyptian in many respects, that of St. 
Louis on the hill-side and marking the transition between 
Egyptian and Greek art, and that of the Bord-el-Djedid which 
is the richest of the Punic cemeteries and seems to have been 
the aristocratic quarter. See, too, P. Gauckler, Necropoles 
Puniques, 2 vols., Picard, 1915. 

° Carthage, Paris, 1896, p. 107. 

“Ep. ad Petrum et Joannem, P.L. CXLIII. 729. 
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the Restituta,’ the Basilica erected over the site of 
martyrdom, or over the bodies, of the famous Scillitan 
martyrs, that of St. Celerina, that in the Area nova, the 
Basilica of St. Peter and that of Gratian. In all these 
St. Augustine preached though he was, of course, not 
Bishop of the city, but only preached there when in- 
vited over from Hippo, which was only some fifty kilo- 
metres distant.® 

The ecclesiastical city was divided into seven 
‘regions’ each of which had its separate clergy. It 
was in the ‘Basilica secundae regionis’ that the Car- 
thaginian Synods or councils of A.D. 404, 407, 409 and 
410 were held. It must always be borne in mind when 
speaking of Christian Carthage that its Bishop was 
the Metropolitan and the Primate of all Africa.’ It 
was his business to hold visitations of that vast district 
which extended from Cyrenaica in the east to 
Tangiers in the extreme west and which was only 
bounded in the south by the Sahara. 

What remains of that mighty Christian city with its 
vast organisation? Practically nothing! It is truly 
astonishing that, so far, the excavator’s spade has 
brought to light more in the way of early pre-Christian 
and post-Christian Punic remains than of the Carthage 


5 The bodies of SS. Felicitas and Perpetua were here in- 
terred, hence in the Acta of the second Synod of Carthage it is 
called the Basilica Perpetua Restituta. Its name Restituta: may 
be derived from a Neapolitan martyr named Restitutus or from 
Restitutus, bishop of Carthage, at whose funeral St. Augustine 
preached according to Possidius in his life of the saint. It is 
possible, however, that the name has an even more interesting 
derivation and that like the basilica at Uzala it was called ‘ res- 
tituta’’ because after being long held by the Donatists it was at 
length restored to the Catholics, see Baronius, Annals, A.D., 
397- St. Augustine preached at least five sermons here, viz. 
Sermons 19, 29, 90, 112 and 277. 

* Cf. Tissot, La Voie Romaine de Carthage 4 Hippone, 1881. 

7*In Africae capite et notissima civitate Carthagine,’ so 
Augustine, De Baptismo, II. 16. For the peculiar rights for 
electing its bishop, similar to those at Rome, see Augustine, 
Breviculum Collationis, 29. 
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The Exploration of Carthage 


of Tertullian, Cyprian and Augustine. Of the 
twenty-two Basilicas the remains of only three—so far 
as we can learn—have been discovered. The most 
famous of all is that known as the Damous-el-Karita 
with its ten naves or aisles. This was discovered by 
Pére Delattre, but it is not clear which of the twenty- 
two Basilicas it represents. Another has a length of 
213 feet with a width of 147 feet, truly an enormous 
church! The third, with eight aisles, may belong per- 
haps to the Vandal period. 

One strange item figures among Pére Delattre’s 
discoveries. About the year 408 a priest called Deo- 
gratias asked St. Augustine his opinion on the possi- 
bility of any marine beast swallowing Jonas. Augus- 
tine’s answer is remarkable. ‘Leaving on one side 
the enormous bulk of certain marine animals of which 
naturalists tell us, how many men could have found 
room in the huge belly which must have found shelter 
behind those giant ribs so familiar to Carthagianians 
who gaze at them in the open-where they are set up? 
What a yawning gulf that mouth presents! It looks 
like the mouth of a cave!’ Pére Delattre claims to 
have discovered that whale down on the shore,’ or at 
least where the shore once was, for it has receded 
now!*® Apropos of this whale it may be remarked 
that Mediterranean tradition depicts Jonas’s host as 
a dragon and not a whale; examples of this from Car- 
thage itself are to be found in the Musée Lavigerie 
where there is a mosaic depicting the dragon in the 
act of getting rid of Jonas. The same appears in the 
Musée de Philippeville. But in view of these re- 
mains of a whale in Carthage it seems hard to retain 

8 Ep. CII, 31. 

* Cf. Babelon, Carthage, p. 108; Berger, Comptes rendus 
de l’ Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 1893, p. 104; 
Delattre, Notes Archéologiques, 1892-3, p. 3- 

10 The withdrawal of the sea, or rather the encroachment of 
the river deposit, is very remarkable on this coast, see Carton, 
Questions de topographie de Carthage, 1919. 
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the prevalent notion that whales never pass into the 
Mediterranean. 

It is to be regretted that the authorities at the British 
Museum cannot see their way to provide a home for 
and a detailed catalogue of obects coming from Car- 
thage and N. Africa in general. The objects are in 
the museum but are so scattered that it is next to im- 
possible to obtain any information about them. As 
the visitor mounts the broad stairway which leads from 
the lower Egyptian Gallery to the upper Egyptian 
Rooms he has to pass some wonderful mosaics on the 
walls. The lower ones are mostly from Halicarnas- 
sus in Asia Minor, but how they came there or what 
their history is it is impossible to discover. Higher 
up, the mosaics are from Carthage and they well re- 
pay study. Fishing and hunting scenes are the most 
common, and the wealth of detail is perfectly amazing. 
One would be glad to know to what traveller we are 
indebted for them, perhaps to Davis, who carried out 
some rather amateur excavations at Carthage about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. These mosaics are 
of interest to us in that they afford us some notion of 
the kind of art and the type of luxury which would 
have been familiar to St. Augustine and St. Monica 
and the rest of that wonderful body of men and women 
with whom we are made familiar in Augustine’s cor- 
respondence. Probably the majority of these mosaics 
are pagan in origin, but the great picture on the stair- 
case depicting the stags at the fountain is certainly 
Christian if it is true that the words ‘ad aquas’ are 
decipherable: they would be, of course, a reference 
to the opening words of Ps. xli. 

This wonderful mosaic work seems to have been a 
peculiar feature of Roman art. We are familiar with 
it in the remains of Roman villas in this country. But 
it seems as though Roman and Christian Africa de- 
veloped the art in a peculiar degree. In the museum 
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The Exploration of Carthage 


at Tebessa is a mosaic depicting a ship packed with 
travellers and bearing the name Fortuna redux; near 
by a huge octopus is shewn attacking two dolphins at 
once. From Soussa, the ancient Hadrumetum—it 
was in ‘a ship of Hadrumetum’ that St. Paul sailed 
for Rome—come many wonderful studies in natural 
history. It would be hard even now to give a more 
life-like picture of a panther, of a horse, of the eagle 
seizing Ganymede, than those which appear in these 
pavements. But the sea, even more than the land, 
seemed to appeal to these artists. They got their liv- 
ing from it and they knew a great deal of its strange 
occupants. Thus we are shewn the fish harpooned 
from boats, we see a man ‘with an angle’ playing a 
lusty denizen of the deep. We are twice shewn the 
upset of a basketful of freshly-caught fish which joy- 
fully make their escape. The hippopotamus is now 
confined to the Nile and its upper reaches but it must 
once have inhabited the Medjerda river, for the artists 
of Soussa depict a hunter brandishing a javelin in the 
face of a most supercilious-looking hippo! Perhaps 
the most graphic picture of all, however, is that of a 
crocodile which has succeeded in swallowing the head 
and shoulders of an ass. Apparently the crocodile is 
in difficulties, for two men have fastened ropes to the 
hind legs of the ass and are endeavouring to haul out 
the luckless animal. One wonders what state it was 
in if they succeeded." 

At the top of the stairway just mentioned we come 
to a room dedicated to Phoenician inscriptions, and 
thence pass into another room where some of the more 
recently discovered objects from Bablyonia are 
placed. On the left in this room are a number of 
pagan shrines from Punic Carthage. These gener- 
ally consist of two columns surmounted by a pediment 


11 See Musées et Collections Archéologiques de l’ Algerie et 
de la Tunisie. 
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with a triangular summit containing emblematical 
figures. A representation of the person in whose 
honour they are erected is placed between the 
columns, but sometimes only the head is given—with 
somewhat grotesque results. These again are of in- 
terest in that they must have been familiar objects to 
Augustine and his fellow-Christians. 

These remains of paganism, whether Punic or 
Roman, are, of course, not without their value. It 
would be interesting, for example, to study in greater 
detail the relationship which undoubtedly subsisted 
between N. Africa and Egypt. It is also true that 
every Phoenician inscription is helpful in advancing 
our knowledge of Hebrew. But it is Christian Car- 
thage we really want to know and there seems no 
reason why it should be so irretrievably lost to us. The 
Vandals did not destroy the city, neither did the 
Byzantines. Is it credible that Arab and Berber 
domination have so razed that once glorious city that 
all we can hope for from scientific excavation is fur- 
ther discovery of Phoenician and even Egyptian re- 
mains? To take one concrete example. There is a 
site the unearthing of which would gladden the heart 
of the Christian archeologist. It is that of the 
Therme Gargiliane where the famous conference be- 
tween the Catholics and the Donatists was held in 
June, 411. Apart from the great Oecumenical Coun- 
cils no more wonderful meeting has ever been held. 
No less than five hundred and sixty-five Bishops met, 
279 of them were Donatists, 286 were Catholics. It 
must have been a vast place. Augustine himself tells 
us that it was central, airy and spacious.” But where 
was it? Pére Delattre thinks it lay under two modern 
convents. If that is so, then it will be impossible to 
lay bare the scene of one of the most historic con- 
ferences that ever took place. Hucu Pope, O.P. 

12 Post-Collationem, 52. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PROBLEM OF POPULATION. 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 
SiR, 

In his otherwise courteous review of my book, The Problem 
of Population, Mr. Denis Gwynn makes a statement which is 
so inaccurate that I hope you will permit me to correct it. He 
says that Mr. Harold Cox ‘ declares emphatically for the com- 
pulsory sterilisation by State-appointed practitioners of large 
classes of mankind.’ To support this charge he quotes the fol- 
lowing words from my book: ‘Those persons who, as the 
result of physical or mental defects are unfitted to produce 
children, should be sterilised, with their consent or with the 
consent of their guardians, at the expense of the State.’ These 
words by themselves seem to me sufficiently to indicate that I 
was not advocating compulsory sterilisation. In addition, how- 
ever, I had on previous pages made it clear that I was opposed 
to compulsion. After describing American legislation and prac- 
tice, I said (p. 148): ‘It is satisfactory, however, to note that 
comparatively little use has been made of the compulsory 
powers conferred by this legislation.’ Again (p. 149): ‘ There 
is indeed no necessity to seek compulsory powers in such a 
matter. The large majority both of men and women, whether 
suffering from mental or from physical infirmity, would welcome 
an operation which would relieve them of the risk of producing 
a child to carry on the taint which curses them. In the case of 
persons so mentally deficient that they could not even give 
assent to the operation, the question does not arise; for in any 
case it would probably be necessary to keep these persons 
under permanent restraint; alternatively the assent of their 
parents or guardians could be sought.’ 

I think these passages sufficiently dispose of Mr. Gwynn’s 
curious fancy that I am in favour of compulsory sterilisation. 


Yours obediently, 
HAROLD COX. 


Gray’s INN, 
May 2st, 1923. 
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REVIEWS 


MEMORIES OF THE FuTuRE. By Opal Lady Porstock. Edited 
by Ronald A. Knox. (Methuen, 7/6.) 


In spite of editorial complaints, this notice, bespoken long 
ago, is very proud of itself for having been so long delayed. 
This is not merely because it has sent the writer back to Father 
Knox’s exquisite foolery for the second time (and to some parts 
of it for the twenty-second). It is also because to laugh last 
with Lady Porstock is not only to laugh best, but to laugh 
first—a point which twenty-two rapid readings, backwards and 
forwards, of the double Preface, will perhaps elucidate. It is 
further, because to be the last in the field with this particular 
review is a triumph of journalistic acumen and courtesy. When 
you review a book, it is something of a scoop to be nearer to 
the date of publication than your rivals. In the absence of 
any evidence on the title page of this book other than the date 
of composition, we must fix its official appearance somewhat 
later than 1988. Nearly every other journal having already 
noticed it, we may justly claim to have scored a point in the 
rush for premier position. We have also surpassed others in 
our courtesy to the publishers, who, we presume, expect re- 
viewers not to divulge the contents of any book before the 
official date of its appearance. In this matter we have shown 
them more courtesy than most, and would have shown more, 
had not a passage on page 197 shown us how important it is 
both in their interests, and the interests of the book itself, 
to urge Lady Porstock’s contemporaries to order their copies 
at once. 

Lady Porstock—in case her contemporaries do not know 
her full history—is a dear, sweet old thing, aged, just at 
present, some seven summers or so. Her memoirs cannot but 
be inspiring to those who, unlike herself, have theirs to make. 
Her young courage in the face of everything is of itself enough 
to save the whole world from despair. Her schooldays are a 
proof that, no matter how up-to-date the world may eventually 
become, it will still be the same jolly old world in spite of all. 
Her four years at Oxford show clearly that the only permanent 
thing under the sun is change. Her record of continental 
travel is an antidote to any fear there may be abroad that, 
when the children of this generation come to sort out their 
memories, there may be no continent to remember. Her little 
troubles and sicknesses and sorrows warn us not to worry 
about the possibility of one day having nothing to worry about. 
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Her American experience is better than a sermon to all sour 
spinsters aged seven and eight and nine; telling them as it 
does that their hope is in high heaven, and they need only wait 
till 1944 to claim it from a kind-hearted mother-in-law. Her 
political career relieves us of all anxiety on the score of anarchy 
or irreparable blunders anywhere. The people she met are an 
argument for a universal examination of conscience, by way of 
safeguard. And the Old Way in which she made a New Depar- 
ture is a very fine epitome of the whole book, which when the 
title comes to be revised for the first edition will no doubt be 
re-named, ‘ Oblivion of the Past’ or ‘Going Upstairs Down- 
wards’; or perhaps, better, ‘A Serious Disquisition on the 
Danger of Beginning Life at the Wrong End.’ 

Readers who find themselves bewildered by this review, will 
please accept it as a penance for not having read Father Knox’s 
delightful extravagance into the Perfect Subjunctive. Or as an 
alternative they may read that now, with never a smile, asking 


themselves seriously, when tempted, what there is to smile at. 
J.B.R. 


AncLican Essays: A Collective Review of the Principles and 
Special Opportunities of the Anglican Communion as 
Catholic and Reformed. (Macmillan and Co., pp. x. 337- 
12/6.) 

This volume is made up of seven essays by the Archbishop 
of Armagh, the Rev. R. H. Murray, G. C. Coulton, the Arch- 
deacon of Chester, the Archdeacon of Macclesfield, the Rev. 
Charles E. Raven, and Archbishop Lowther Clarke respectively. 
The essays, so diverse in character, temper and subject-matter, 
are styled ‘ Anglican’ though it is more than probable that 
many Anglicans will not consider them as representative of 
many of their own cherished views. In fact the principle 
that gives unity to these various essays and justifies their being 
gathered into a single book seems to be anti-Catholic rather 
than Anglican. The Preface calls attention to the fact that: 

‘of late years there has been a marked growth of the spirit of 
toleration with a corresponding dislike of religious controversy .. . 
Meanwhile the Roman Catholics have been carrying on an active 
propaganda, and the Church of Rome has taken full advantage of the 
opportunities afforded it through the Press of putting itself in a favour- 
able light before the British public. The consequence is that there has 
grown up in this country a generation less accurately informed than 
any that has preceded it about the great religious issues which were 
at stake in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

All along, till within the last thirty years or so, it has been cus- 
tomary for teaching to be given, in accordance with the 66th Canon, 
on the points of difference between the Church of England and the 
Church of Rome. That teaching has practically ceased, and it has 
therefore seemed that it might be timely and useful if a volume of 
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essays were issued setting forth historically and otherwise the prin- 
ciples which formed the basis of the Reformation settlement in Eng- 
land, and the opportunities of extended influence which lie before the 
Anglican Communion as Catholic and Reformed ’ (vii). 


There is a distinct note of alarm in this bugle-call summon- 
ing recruits to the old Protestant battle-ground, long since all 
but deserted. One wonders how many will rush in to help 
resurrect a protestantism as dead as Queen Anne and Dr. 
Littledale. The only difference between the writers of these 
Essays and the controversialists of the last century who gloried 
in the name of Protestant, is that the former are not proud of 
that title and now call themselves ‘ Catholic and reformed,’—in 
other words, for them, ‘Catholic’ means ‘ Protestant.’ The 
book is a very solemn protest, or rather a series of protests 
against the Roman Catholic Church and incidentally against 
the ‘ Romanizing’ element in the Church of England. Well, 
if that is not Protestantism, then the word is meaningless. 

It would require many pages to deal with all the gems of 
folly contained in this severely academic, but sadly unen- 
lightened book. (For a lengthier review readers should refer 
to Fr. Leslie Walker’s excellent criticism in the Month, May, 
1923.) 

The explanation of the reformation in terms of geography 
(p. 50) is delightfully ingenious. Things tend to expand in a 
westerly direction: science, culture, the emancipation of intel- 
lect, commerce, enlightenment and the reformation all go gaily 
hand in hand to seek the setting sun. The hub of things which 
used to be in the Mediterranean travels across to the Atlantic, 
etc., etc. It is all very well and plausible about things going 
west, but what about Ireland? 

Mr. G. C. Coulton contributes an essay to this amazing 
book and it is in the usual style of that peevish professor for 
whom controversy is the very breath of life. He is undoubtedly 
a skilled hand with the dialectical foils, though he is perhaps 
apt to forget that controversy is largely a game demanding—as 
do all games—a cooj head and an even temper; and perhaps 
he forgets too that his adroit fencing is no conclusive argument 
for the cause he is upholding. Those who are impressed by the 
lofty standard of minute accuracy that he professes for himself 
and demands so ruthlessly of others should read with care the 
seven glaring mistakes that Father Walker points out in the 
Month article already referred to. Mr. Coulton has discovered 
that Catholics are woefuily human, yet even he admits that, 
‘if there were nothing in Romanism but the weakness which 

this chapter seeks to expose, it would long ago have perished’ 
(p. 120). Perhaps if he meditated more on these words and 
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sought more for that ‘ something else’ he might find some ele- 
ment in the Church that was more than human. 

The Essay on the Cultus of Saint Mary the Virgin is an 
astounding performance. Among other things the writer tells 
us that ‘it is an undecided point with Roman theologians 
whether the Virgin has yet left Purgatory.’ (p. 229.) 

This book professes to be an effort towards the ultimate 
reunion of Christendom. ‘ Yet there can be no reunion between 
us and a great and venerable part of the Western Church till, to 
quote Archbishop Laud’s words, ‘‘ Rome is other than she is,”’’ 
says the Preface, and again on p. 300 we read, ‘ Reunion with 
Rome on the basis of an acceptance of the Papal pretensions is 
neither possible nor to be desired.’ So that apparently either 
the overwhelming bulk of Christians must be ruled out of any 
scheme of reunion, or else they must in some way adapt them- 
selves to the Anglican Church: the tree must somehow accom- 
modate itself to the branch that fell off it. Supposing by 
some wild flight of imagination that such a scheme could be 
practically considered, we venture to ask: To which particular 
section of the Coalition we should be considered to belong’? 
Which of the two (or three) proposed prayer-books should we 
have to use? 

That is the tragedy of a book of this kind. It is destructive 
and it offers nothing in the place of that which it destroys. 
It is folly to tell us that we are so hopelessly wrong unless 
those who are so interested in us give us something better 
instead. B. D. 


CeLtBacy OF THE CLERGY. By Archdale A. King. The Society 
of SS. Peter and Paul. 2/6. 


Frankly we cannot see any reason for the publication of this 
work, which is practically a condensed edition of H. C. Lea’s 
book, The History of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian 
Church. The aim of the author appears to be nothing less 
than an attempt to prove that, whilst the Church’s rulers after 
the first few centuries, insisted on sacerdotal continency, the 
greater part of the clergy stoutly resisted the enforcement 
of such a law. Such a thesis cannot be proved even by the 
numerous scandals dug up by Lea and his school, a method to 
which the author inclines. The history of the Church of God 
clearly demonstrates the purity of life of by far the greater 
number of God’s priests, and though scandals may have been 
many, they cannot disprove this. Throughout the work there 
are mistakes, some of them gross blunders, others due to 
ignorance of the Church’s doctrines. As an example of the 
latter we may quote the following words on page 11, ‘the 
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Hildebrandine Command to keep from the ministrations of 
married and concubinary priests was made a heresy when put 
forward by John Wycliffe three centuries later.’ And on page 
37 we are told that the action of Nicholas II and Urban II in 
forbidding the faithful to hear mass said by a concubinary 
priest, except in articulo mortis ‘ was perilously close to the 
Donatist und Wycliffite heresies, so that it was finally aban- 
doned.’ It is obvious that this papal prohibition made the 
hearing of mass in these circumstances illicit, just as attend- 
ing the mass of a Greek schismatic is to-day illicit, but 
Wycliffe’s teaching was that mass said by a priest in mortal 
sin was invalid and no mass at all. Far from being perilously 
near, the action of the Popes was absolutely contrary. 

The author quotes frequently the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
art. Celibacy by H. Thurston, S.J., but when the learned Jesuit 
exposes Lea’s gross blunders concerning the forged letter in 
favour of priestly marriage attributed to St. Ulric but written 
a century after his death, the author follows Lea without a 
qualm. St. Peter Damian was, when an infant, saved from 
death, not by the wife of a priest (p. 33) but by a serving 
woman. On the same page we are informed that all priests’ 
wives in Rome were declared enslaved and bestowed upon the 
Church of the Lateran, the authority quoted being St. Peter 
Damian, Opusc,. xviii, diss ii, c. 7, but the saint does not say 
wives, but ‘those women who have prostituted themselves to 
priests.’ On p. 32 we read that the same saint ‘ credits Rain- 
baldo, Bishop of Fiesole, with the power of working miracles, 
and that prelate, after keeping many concubines, publicly mar- 
ried a wife.’ St. Peter, however, explains that the casting out 
of devils and other miracles merely attest the power of Orders 
(cf. Matt. vii, 22-23). On p. 35 the author states that Arch- 
bishop Heribert of Milan, in 1018, was married, and his wedlock 
did not hinder his canonisation. This is untrue, for Heribert 
of Milan is not canonised, but his contemporary the holy Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, also named Heribert, is venerated by the 
Church as a saint. Even the statement concerning the mar- 
riage of Heribert of Milan rests on the very doubtful authority 
of a Dominican chronicler, Galvanus de Flamma, who wrote 
three centuries later, and is not famed for his accuracy. As 
regards the marriage of St. Swithun after his ordination of sub- 
deacon by special permission of Leo III, this rests on the 
authority of Joscelin, who wrote the saint’s life two centuries 
after his death. The National Biography, s.v. Ethelwulf, says 
that the dispensation was given to this king, the pupil of St 
Swithun, in order that he might succeed to the English throne. 
We should note that the many bishops who at the outbreak of 
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the Frencu Revolution took wives, numbered only half a dozen 
out of a total of more than a hundred. Zwingli (p. 39) is a 
very unreliable authority to quote for the immoral state of the 
Swiss clergy. The author seems fond of citing examples of 
bishops’ sons or grandsons, and he does not seem to consider 
that the children were in all probability born before their 
fathers entered into the clerical state. It is true that St. 
Gregory the Great twice mentions Pope St. Felix III, 482, as 
his great-grandfather, but when we consider the regulations in 
force in Rome during the fifth century it is certain that Felix’s 
son was born before he himself entered the ranks of the clergy, 
and the same may be said of Felix’s own father. ‘No ex- 
ception appears to have been taken to the elevation of Richard 
Fitz-Neale, son of Nigel, Bishop of Ely, as Bishop of London,’ 
p. 49, because so far as we know there is no proof of his having 
been born after his father’s ordination. Many other inaccura- 
cies appear in the book, but the many we have already dealt 
with, will give the reader an idea of its historical value. 
G.S.W.G. 


A KNIGHT 1n PaLestine. By Armel O’Connor. Foreword by 
Rev. Edmund Lester, S.J. (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, Ltd. 3/-.) 

The Catholic soldier in Palestine was in a rather curious 
position. He was a very small part of a large army which had 
little or none of the crusading spirit and yet, being in the Holy 
Land, he could not escape the necessity of being a pilgrim. 
The difficulty of being a pilgrim and a soldier under these con- 
ditions can be appreciated only by those who have experienced 
it, but Mr. Armel O’Connor was remarkably successful in solv- 
ing the problem. In this little book he presents a series of 
delightful pen-pictures of places he saw during the operations 
in Palestine, coupled with scenes that he saw with his ‘ mind’s 
eye.’ He gives us pictures of the present and then looks back 
to scenes of the past ; sometimes of Our Lord’s life, sometimes 
of the Old Testament, sometimes of the Crusaders and once 
of Greek Mythology. Of present scenes Mr. O’Connor gives 
those of beauty, and carefully glosses over the squalid ones 
which do exist despite his protests to the contrary, but then, 
beauty is always enhanced by an unlovely background. 

The book should please all those who journeyed through 
Palestine in War time, if only for the happy appreciation of 
General Allenby it contains. One might quarrel with the author 
on the score of brevity, for one is certain that he felt much more 
than he has written—there is evidence of this in the later 
chapters—but perhaps his thoughts are sacred to himself. 

F.R.C. 
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More’s Utopia. Translated into Modern English by G. C. 
Richards, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. (Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1923. 5/- net.) 


Sir Thomas More’s Utopia introduced a new word into our 
language, but there is not much that we should consider 
‘ Utopian’ in it to-day. In the reign of Henry the Eighth high 
political and social ideals were counted as dreams, but many 
of them have come true in modern times. The modern prob- 
lems of town-planning and sanitation, of national education, of 
peace and war, of old age pensions and the hours and conditions 
of labour, are all here in this veiled satire on contemporary 
statesmanship written four hundred years ago. It is a pro- 
phecy of the practical politics and social reforms of a day that 
had not yet dawned. As Mr. Richards says in his valuable 
Introduction, the Utopia contains ‘the most truly Christian 
programme ever put forward for the amelioration of human 
society by the diffusion of culture and the equalisation of oppor- 
tunity to all.’ 

And it is surely a significant fact that one whom we venerate 
as ‘ Blessed Thomas More’ had the prescience to anticipate the 
social and political reforms of a far distant age. ‘ Effundam de 
Spiritu meo. . . . et juvenes vestri visiones videbunt.’ 

This new translation is excellent. It is worthy of its Latin 
original, and its publication is very opportune at the present 
time. The format of the book is delightful. It is a student's 
book, pleasant to hold and to read. It is enriched with a 
capital introduction and helpful notes; and in these days of 
prohibitive book prices it is a marvel of good value at a small 
cost. 

JouN FosTER MAKEPEACE. 


Up anp Down Lourpes. By Edith Cowell. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, pp. 108. 3/6.) 


This little book should find a warm welcome with all who 
love Lourdes, of which it gives a picture at once graphic, ad- 
mirably unpretentious, comprehensive and faithful, a picture 
drawn with signal insight and what might be called sublime 
common-sense. The only serious criticism one might be 
tempted to make, upon. the first chapter, is dissipated on p. 50, 
or becomes rather an occasion for praise. This book was 
needed. The impression is too prevalent that we must either 
condemn art or else the decidedly inartistic expression which 
popular devotion does in fact wear at Lourdes. The authoress, 
who is nothing if not perfectly sincere, upholds a third alterna- 
tive, which surely best renders the mind of the Church, namely 
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that Lourdes is exceptional and that there are overwhelmingly 
urgent reasons for overriding normal considerations of art and 
liturgy. This comes with special persuasion from one who 
remains an ardent admirer of Huysmans’ works, a lover of art, 
and devoted to the Church’s liturgy. A lively sense of humour 
enhances her lucid descriptions, prompted by wide sympathy. 
Of this let the following serve for an example. ‘ For here is a 
unique spectacle—a crowd of people, all living at the highest 
pressure of which they are individually capable; all striving, 
for once at least in their lives, to glimpse, if but for one brief 
second, the hid battlements of eternity, and to put themselves 
in contact with that Reality of which the world of appearances 
is but the pale shadow.’ H.E.G.R. 


A PriEst’s PRAYER AND OTHER PoEMs. By Allan Ross, Priest 
of the London Oratory. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 
3/6.) 

The Recording Angel has probably written a very favourable 
review of this little book of religious verse, the evident outcome 
of strong faith and love; but poetry, as such, must be weighed 
in the balance of the arts, and so weighed the book will be 
found wanting. Metrically correct, and never worse than com- 
mon-place, it will please some who find spiritual thought more 
attractive when put into verse, but there are few lines of poetry 
in it. 

The following stanzas from November are typical of both 
the matter and the manner of the book :— 


Nature is mourning for the summer’s death; 
Her tears fall fast upon the sodden ground ; 
Damp are her garments, misty is her breath ; 
With sombre fillets are her tresses bound ; 
And wearily she holds her drooping head, 
Mourning the radiant summer that is dead. 


November’s mourning is a symbol true 

Of our own attitude towards the dead. 

We mingle tears with Nature’s, and we too 
Mourn for our friends whose earthly course is sped. 
For Holy Church, with wise time-honoured lore, 
Hallows this month for those who are no more. 


The simple and touching fervour of Our Friend comes near 
to being poetic inspiration as well. Some of the verses, such 
as Stella Matutina and Mediatrix of all Graces would make good 
hymns for congregational singing. oa 
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BEARDED CounseLLors. A Novel. By Cecily Hallack. 
(London: Sands, 7/6 net.) 


This is the first novel of a Catholic writer, and one may 
fairly say that it is a work to the greater glory of God. It is 
a story of the five members of a Lone Patrol, very decent boys, 
full of devil’s tricks at the expense of the Vicar and full of 
seemly reticence about their extensive and interesting spiritual 
paraphernalia. However, it should not be supposed that this is 
mere child’s stuff for, as the author fittingly points out, it is 
‘a romance of the young and wise for the old and foolish.’ 
The author shows a most remarkable restraint in her most mov- 
ing scenes, a sudden conversion and the dying of a boy in the 
beauty of holiness, and she has a strong appreciation of the 
oneness of the Catholic outlook, the expression of which is put 
into the mouth of a Benedictine. The defects of the book ap- 
pear to arise from the author’s having got too fond of her 
characters and spent as long with them as possible. One has 
to read through a good deal of print before one gets really into 
the story and there are interspersed meandering chapters. The 
whole book, however, is imbued with the love of Catholic 
things and should be warmly welcomed. E.P.M. 


THe Wotr Trait. A Novel. By Roger Pocock. (Blackwell, 

Oxford, 1923.) 

Rather than a novel, this is a super-celestial cinema film. 
Its action takes place mainly on the astral plane, and the prota- 
gonist has been in his time, so far as his meat body is con- 
cerned, a Roman soldier in the Jerusalem garrison, a slave in 
Iceland, a crusader with St. Louis, a planter in Virginia, and 
finally, Bill Fright, bargee and seaman. It is in the last-named 
capacity that he becomes the hero of Mr. Pocock’s book, and 
he spends as much time as he is able to spare from his meat 
body (sic) enjoying high romance and adventure in Dreamland 
in the company of an Indian girl named Rain, who has been, 
in each of his various incarnations, under suitable bodily shape, 
his young lady. The book is packed with ghosts and 
drunkards and murderers and Red Indians, but none of them 
is so thoroughly delightful as Julia, the young female griffin 
just entering upon her fourteenth century, whom Bill en- 
counters in Dreamland. He has a perfectly gorgeous time in 
this region, and one has some difficulty in understanding why 
he and the other callers do not cut the connection with their 
meat bodies down below and stay there. The book could not 
perform a more valuable service than the enlightenment of the 
minds of incipient Spiritualists. E.P.M. 
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